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The NEW and REVISED 
Hints for the Housewife 





The new and completely revised “Hints for the House- 
wife” is now available: The old booklet, which was 
issued by the A.G, A. several years ago, was used by 
hundreds of gas companies. 


This new booklet will be even. more popular than the 
old one.» It is attractively laid out, is well illustrated, 
and contains the latest information on gas service. 


Send for Sample Copy Today 


The price is $20.00 per thousand, imprinted with company name 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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The Three-to-Five Year Program 
of the A. G. A.—to Date 


By GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 


S Chairman of the 
Special Committee 
on Three-Five Year 
Program, whose report 
and recommendations 
were unanimously ap- 
proved by the Advisory 
Council and adopted by 
the Executive Board 
in May, 1926, it has 
seemed appropriate that 
I should summarize at 
this time the several 
recommendations made 
by the committee and the extent to which 
they have been carried out to date, especially 
as the three-year part of the period covered 
by the Program has now expired. 

We may well pause for a moment to take 
stock, as it were, of our situation with ref- 
erence to the Program laid out three years 
ago and see where we stand in the matter 
of actual accomplishment. It will give a 
picture of the industry's progress as re- 
flected by the Association's activities. 

I am greatly indebted to President Fogg 
and Major Forward for a compilation of 
facts and figures from the record, of which 
I shall make liberal use in this statement. 


Mr. Cortelyou, President of the Consolidated Gas 
Co. of New York, and chairman of the A. G. A. Com- 
mittee on Three-to-Five Year Program, presented 
this report at the spring conference of the Executive 
ee aad Advisory Council, at Atlantic City, N. J., 

ay 31. 


Just as the gas industry progresses, so does 

the American Gas Association. 

not be necessary to urge careful reading 
of Mr. Cortelyou’s remarks 


Taking up, then, the 
specific recommenda- 
tions of the report in 
their order: 


1, “That intensive ef- 
forts be made to secure 
cooperation within the 
gas industry and with all 
practicable enterprises 
and activities outside of 
the industry, to improve 
selling methods, to stim- 
ulate selling efforts, to 
enlarge understanding and 
appreciation of gas serv- 
ice, with special emphasis upon conservation 
and expansion of the domestic load, upon 
water heating and house heating as additions to 
the domestic load, and upon large-volume use 
of gas in commercial and industrial enter- 
prises.” 


It should 


In line with this, the premier recommen- 
dation of the report, definite programs for 
the stimulation of selling efforts and coopera- 
tion with other agencies were planned and 
are in continuous operation by the Commer- 
cial and Industrial Gas sections of the Asso- 
ciation. 

During the present year there are active 
committees on dealer cooperation, on sales- 
men’s training, on salesmen’s compensation, 
and on merchandising accounting. Since 
the adoption of the Three-Five Year Pro- 
gram, committees have been organized on 
domestic cooking, on domestic laundry 
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equipment, and on large-volume water heat- 
ing, the last being undertaken jointly with 
the Industrial Gas Section, with appropriate 
sub-committees. Among the committees al- 
ready in existence at that time and now con- 
tinuing their work are Architects and Build- 
ers Service, Home Service, House Heating, 
Incineration, Refrigeration, and Window 
Display. 

With the approval of the Executive Board, 
which authorized an underwriting of the 
cost, the Commercial Section inaugurated 
and now has in full operation a course in 
training domestic gas salesmen. Three 
hundred companies are subscribers to this 
important undertaking and nearly 3000 en- 
rollments, sales executives and salesmen, are 
studying how to do their jobs more satis- 
factorily. 

Regional sales conferences are now held 
annually in New York, New England, the 
Middle West, and the South. One has been 
held on the Pacific Coast. The first Natural 
Gas Regional Sales Conference is planned 
for December, 1929. Im these meetings 
there is discussed every known successful 
method of selling every variety of domestic 
appliance. 

The Committee on Trade and Dealer Co- 
operation reviews company policies and re- 
sults. It has prepared a statement of 
principles to develop greater dealer sales 
which, as approved by the A. G. A. Execu- 
tive Board, is now pending with the official 
groups representing dry goods, furniture, 
hardware, master plumbers, heating and pip- 
ing contractors, and others. Cooperative 
agreements with these and other trade 
groups are now under consideration. A 
representative of the Master Plumbers Asso- 
ciation took part informally in the last meet- 
ing of our Commercial Section in Atlantic 
City. 

There has been a notable advance in our 
cooperative work with architects. The Asso- 
ciation has sold to gas companies and manu- 
facturer companies 10,000 copies of the 
architects file folders with prize house plans 
giving data on installation of gas in the 
home. The Association is a member of the 
Producers’ Council of the manufacturers 


section of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and we have their cooperation in re- 
viewing and criticizing all gas industry ma- 
terial for use with architects. 

The Association constantly assists in the 
construction and demonstration of fully gas- 
equipped homes throughout the country. A 
field representative from headquarters is al- 
ways on the firing line, holding meetings 
with gas company representatives, manufac- 
turers, dealers, and plumbers, telling the 
story of cooperative sales efforts. Since 
January 1, 1928, 3000 Blue Star homes have 
been built and 36 of them have been dem- 
onstrated in as many cities and visited by 
2,000,000 people. All of them are equipped 
with Testing Laboratory approved domestic 
appliances. 

The Industrial Gas Section is equally ac- 
tive. The Committee on Sales Methods 
gives continuous study to practices of gas 
companies in an effort to standardize pro- 
cedure so far as possible for recommendation 
to the industry. This includes the organ- 
ization of industrial departments, compensa- 
tion of salesmen, contact with and coopera- 
tion from manufacturers and others. 

Of very great value to the industry is the 
issuance of industrial data sheets which in- 
clude data of installation and operation of 
about 200 installations. Additions are made 
from time to time. About 1500 sets have 
so far been made available. 

The Industrial Gas Section Committee on 
Education of Industrial Salesmen cooperates 
with such courses as those at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and at the University 
of Illinois. For some years the committee 
has sponsored a course in education of in- 
dustrial gas salesmen in New York. The 
attendance is not such as to indicate that 
this course is of sufficient value to warrant 
its continuance, and the subject of its dis- 
continuance or modification is now under 
consideration. 

Headquarters has published industrial 
booklets on Combustion, House Heating, 
Food Products, Gas-Fired Steam Boilers, and 
Bakeries, Hotels and Restaurants. Revisions 
of the books on Combustion and on House 
Heating are now under way and the next 
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new book will be on Large Volume Water 
Heating. 

Advertising industrial gas is dealt with in 
its proper place in this review. A publicity 
writer at headquarters visits industrial in- 
stallations, secures facts and pictures, and 
many stories based thereon are published in 
trade journals. 

The Survey Committee has assisted many 
gas companies in making surveys of their 
potential markets. 

A special committee of the Industrial Gas 
Section has contacts with regional confer- 
ences, including those of New England, 
New York Metropolitan District, and the 
Middle West. Another committee works 
with consulting engineers and builders of 
equipment using heat, with reference to 
factory layouts. 

2. “That an educational campaign be carried 
on, both in and out of the industry, having 
in view the application of proper rate structure 
and proper bases for valuation in adequate rate- 
making.” 

The Committee on Rate Structure con- 
tinues its invaluable work in studies of costs 
and in the making of rates. Association 
headquarters prepared and has distributed 
the manual on “Better Forms of Rates for 
Gas,” and has widely distributed the Rate 
Structure Committee’s pamphlet, “Principles 
of Rate Making for Gas Companies.” Serv- 
ice letters containing decisions of commis- 
sions and courts for the information of the 
industry go also to special lists of attorneys 
and rate consultants. Many articles on rate 
making have been published in the Associa- 
tion’s papers and elsewhere. 

3. “That technical research in all fields af- 
fecting the gas industry be intensively prose- 
cuted.” 

Through our work in industrial gas re- 
search, financed by a group of larger gas 
companies, we have developed large capacity 
traveling bake ovens which have been ac- 
cepted by the largest manufacturers and 
bakers and have definitely established the 
supremacy of gas as a baking fuel. Through 
this research we have developed a. rotary 
brass melter now on the market which puts 
us well in the lead in this field. Special 
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studies are proceeding in other lines and it 
seems evident that this important undertak- 
ing will pay liberally in actual financial re- 
turns to the entire industry. 

_ Our research in mixed gases in the Cleve- 
land Laboratory has practically completed its 
present phase and has resulted in the ascer- 
tainment of facts which are most important 
to a large section of the industry. 

The Association now has in progress, as 
recommended by the Committee on Co- 
ordination of Scientific and Marketing Re- 
search, and approved and financed by the 
Executive Board, research in pipe coverings, 
in pipe joints, and in house cooling. We 
are financing a survey of gas-making prop- 
erties of American coals conducted for us 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

The Association finances and conducts, 
through efficient committees of the Natural 
Gas Department, research in measurements 
of large volumes of gas and in pipe line 
flow. Reports at the recent Kansas City con- 
vention showed marked progress in these 
important undertakings. That Department 
has now organized a committee to conduct 
research in the open flow of gas wells. 

While these items of research are specifi- 
cally referred to, the fact is that our research 
activities now reach into almost. every de- 
partment of the business. Rather than 
single out others—for they are too numer- 
ous to mention here—it may be said that 
such activities are not confined to engineer- 
ing and technological problems. They in- 
clude projects in the fields of accounting, 
sales and marketing, production and dis- 
tribution, and range from commercial prob- 
lems to those in the domain of pure science. 
They will be found catalogued and described 
in the booklet, ‘“‘The Research Activities of 
the American Gas Association,” published 
by the Association in 1928. 

4. “That especial and continued attention be 
given to the subjects of asphyxiation and resus- 
citation.” 

Three years of research in warning agents 
at the Bureau of Mines in the Experiment 
Station in Pittsburgh and in the field have 


‘been completed. 


Through the Cleveland Laboratory we 
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RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT ANNUAL 
SPRING CONFERENCE 
vo following resolutions were passed at the 
Spring Conference of the Executive Board of 
the American Gas Association in Atlantic City 
on June 1, 1929, and were approved by the 
Executive Board: 

“The Conference of the Executive Board and 
Advisory Council of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation has heard with pleasure and pride the 
review of progress of the Three-Five Year 
Program of Association Activities, as presented 
by Hon. George B. Cortelyou, Chairman of the 
special committee which prepared the plan. It 
becomes more and more evident that the report 
of the Committee was wise, farseeing, pro- 
gressive, and well-balanced, and that the Associ- 
ation directorate has adhered thereto construc- 
tively and successfully. To this plan and its 
execution we can justly attribute in large meas- 
ure the satisfactory progress of Association 
affairs. : 

“We suggest republication of a review of the 
Three-Five Year plan and its results with the 
research activities of the Association. 

“In an age when industries are more and 
more interrelated and interdependent, it is 
evident to the Conference that cooperation and 
friendly relations with trades affording addi- 
tional outlets for the sale of our product is 
essential to our progress, and that the spirit 
which must be behind such cooperative en- 
deavor merits careful cultivation and sincere 
development. 

“We desire to extend our thanks and ap- 
preciation to the Committee on Program and Ar- 
rangements and all others who participated in 
the discussions for the contributions which they 
have made to the success of this Conference. 
We also desire to express our appreciation of 
the successful efforts of the officers and head- 
quarters staff of the Association in preparing 
for this meeting and conducting it so as to con- 
serve the convenience of all members of the 
Conference.” 








have a practically complete line of domestic 
appliances complying with national basic 
standards of safety. Large amounts of ed- 
ucational work have been done in connec- 
tion with the medical profession and in other 
directions dealing with resuscitation. The 
Association has produced a film portraying 
the prone pressure method of resuscitation, 
publishes a standard text book on this sub- 
ject, and promotes its use in every possible 
way. 


5. “That every effort be made to enlist co- 
operative support of the Testing Laboratory.” 


It may safely be said that the A. G. A. 
Testing Laboratory has complete cooperation 
within and throughout the industry. The 
splendid support given by manufacturers has 
been most gratifying. The use to be made 
of the Approved Seal is now clearly de- 
fined and well understood as a result of care- 
ful study by a responsible committee whose 
deliberations have been approved by the 
Executive Board. 


6. “That the Association assemble, so far as 
possible through the aid of local gas companies, 
in cities where appropriate conventions are held, 
displays of industrial heating appliances, to be 
exhibited at such conventions.” 


We now exhibit annually at the exhibi- 
tion of the American Society of Steel Treat- 
ing. Through appropriations made by the 
Board we are also participating in the an- 
nual exhibitions of the American Ceramic 
Society, the American Society of Baking, the 
power show, and in the heating and ventilat- 
ing exposition. 

7. “That the campaign of advertising, in 


trade journals, gas for industrial heating, be 
continued.” 


The campaign of advertising industrial 
gas in trade journals has not only been con- 
tinued but has been expanded through the 
action of the Executive Board this year in in- 
creasing the appropriation from $35,000 to 
$50,000. 


8. “That the Association form a special com- 
mittee of executives, commercial men and manu- 
facturers to work out a cooperative plan of 
national advertising.” 


The Association has had ever since the 
Three-Five Year Program was adopted, and 
now has, a Committee on National Adver- 
tising. No plan has yet been devised. The 
Committee has, however, with the approval 
of the Executive Board, prepared and made 
available to the industry a regional plan for 
cooperative advertising based largely on the 
New England procedure. 


9. “That the campaign of education be con- 
tinued; and that coincident with this work the 
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Association support courses in gas engineering 
and fellowships in educational institutions.” 


Our educational work is continuous and 
carefully planned so as not to strain our 
resources. It is realized that this is a per- 
manent job. The Association gives its moral 
support to all institutions in which men and 
women are being trained for service in the 
gas industry and arranges for lectures and 
for the distribution of printed material 
whenever the opportunity offers. Encourage- 
ment is given to courses in gas engineering, 
such as those at the Johns Hopkins and 
Purdue universities. The Home Study 
Courses in Manufactured Gas offered by 
Columbia University continues under the 
auspices of our Committee on Education of 
Gas Company Employees. The Board has 
authorized and the Committee is now at 
work on a popular film on the use of gas. 
This Committee is also considering the prep- 
aration of an elementary course in gas manu- 
facture, distribution, and utilization. 


10. “That the statistical work of the Associa- 
tion be kept responsive to the needs of the in- 
dustry.” 


In accordance with this recommendation, 
the statistical work of the Association has 
been gradually enlarged and is supported 
by appropriations in the budget. Universal 
testimony is that this work is developing into 
an invaluable service to Association mem- 


bers. 


11. “That a general policy be adopted which 
will recognize the just claims of the several 
sections of the country, as to the time and place 
of the annual conventions.” 


The annual convention of the Associa- 
tion was held in 1927 in the city of Chicago. 


12. “That a study be made of necessary modi- 
fications of the By-Laws.” 


This has been done and appropriate 
amendments adopted. 








13. “That there be continued adherence to 
the policy that the Association shall not extend 
its work beyond those objects which are of first 
importance and greatest practical value to the 
industry, it being obvious that if its activities 
become broadened beyond the scope of practical 
accomplishment its influence will inevitably be 


weakened.” 


This has been wisely adhered to. Its 
value has been demonstrated by experience 
and may well stand as a permanent fixture 
of Association policy. 

14. “That with the exception of the five-year 
industrial gas research fund, there should be no 
special assessments on the members for any 
purpose but that all activities judged by the 
Board to be necessary should be paid out of the 
treasury, each member contributing a just share 
of the funds to finance its activities.” 

This has been strictly followed since the 
adoption of the Three-Five Year Program. 
There have been no special assessments for 
any purpose on our members except for the 
single item referred to in the Program. 

15. “That the President be authorized to ap- 
point a committee to formulate plans for pro- 
viding the funds to meet the foregoing recom- 
mendations.” 

This was done in 1926-7. The member- 
ship of the Association unanimously ap- 
proved the necessary iricreases in dues as 
recommended by the Board. 

In addition to the foregoing specific 
recommendations contained in the report of 
the Special Committee, there was a dis- 
cussion of matters of general import and 
certain recommendations were made in the 
direction of improved efficiency. Among 
them may be mentioned the following: 

“Our relations with affiliated associations are 
excellent and should be broadened and strength- 
ened.” 

This has been done, and is receiving con- 
tinuing attention. 


“A weakness sometimes discernible in our 
organization”—quoting from the report—‘is 
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the tendency of sections and general committees 
of the Association to work independently of 
each other. Each section and committee (nat- 
urally and laudably) wants to make a good 
showing during its year in office; hence a 
tendency to concentrate upon its own immediate 
objective to the exclusion of all other consid- 
erations; but the Association interest lies in 
continuity of effort and cumulative results. 
Section and general committee work should be 
guided with this in mind, that programs and 
activities may be continuous, and related ac- 
tivities coordinated for the utmost of unity and 
effectiveness.” 


This subject has received particular con- 
sideration. We have a system of interlock- 
ing membership, on sections and committees 
that makes for greater harmony, closer co- 
operation, and more effective results than 
ever before. 

Here, I submit, is a record of accomplish- 
ment in which we may all take pride. It 
was made possible only by the loyal coopera- 
tion of our entire membership. It is naturally 
gtatifying to the members of the Special 
Committee that they were able to draw up 
a program that has stood so well the test 
of time and has been productive of so much 
benefit to the industry. Of course, no pro- 
gram can be final or complete. The last 
word will never be spoken. As some of 
our objectives are attained, others will loom 
into view, and this will continue as long as 
our Association is a going concern. As the 
Committee itself pointed out in its report: 
““Manifestly the committee cannot set forth 
in extended detail a plan to follow through 
the years to come. Conditions change as 
time passes, and there must be readjustments 
as new problems or new aspects of our busi- 
ness come into view.” 

One of the advantages of a consistent 
and well-considered program is that it en- 
ables us to focus our energies and resources 
upon essentials, to concentrate upon objects 
of primary importance and to coordinate all 
our facilities in the task of attaining them. 
It prevents waste and duplication and the 
dissipation of effort upon side issues which, 
however alluring they may appear at the 
moment, do not advance the main purposes 
of the Association, but rather retard and 
embarrass them. If the Three-Five Year 


Program has done nothing more than pre- 
vent such misadventures, it would appear 
to have been abundantly justified; but it has 
done more—it has, we believe—based on 
the facts of record—been a controlling factor 
in shaping the activities of the Association 
along constructive and upbuilding lines for 
the good of the industry and the public 
served by it. Its influence is continuing and 
will be projected into the future. 

Although not perhaps strictly germane 
to the matters discussed in the report and 
reviewed in this statement, there is a subject 
to which I venture to invite the attention of 
the Conference at this time, not for definite 
action, but for reflection and consideration— 
and that is the growing multiplicity of con- 
ventions, conferences, and meetings of all 
kinds. I do not know that our industry is 
an offender in this respect, and I have no 
particular case in mind, but the conviction 
is gaining ground that the convention habit 
generally is being overdone, that too much 
of the time of executives and others is con- 
sumed in preparation for and attendance 
upon local, county, state, regional, and na- 
tional meetings and conventions. It is at 
least debatable whether the results in all 
cases justify the tremendous expenditure of 
time, effort, and money involved. While it 
is difficult to put one’s finger upon any par- 
ticular activity of this sort and say that it is 
unnecessary and should be suppressed, we 
may well look searchingly into our situation 
to see whether there has been needless ex- 
pansion in this direction. 








TO EXECUTIVES 


LL readers of the American Gas Associa- 

tion MONTHLY should remember that re- 
prints of all articles appearing in the magazine 
can be had at cost. 

A great many companies have in the past 
ordered reprints of particularly important arti- 
cles for distribution to all employees, and it is 
felt that other companies will find similar use 
for reprints of certain articles. 

As previously said, all reprints are made at 
actual cost of printing. Prices will be quoted 
on request. 
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Gas Sales Increase at Record Rate In 
First Four Months of 1929 


N increase of 12 per 
cent in gas sales 
was registered during 
the initial four months 
of 1929 by the first 
81 gas companies re- 
porting to the statistical 
department of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 

The percentage in- 
crease of customers in the 
first four months of 1929 
as compared with 1928 was 
2.8 for these 81 companies, 
according to records of the 
statistical department. Rev- 
enues from gas sales in- 
creased 5.4 per cent in the 
same period. 

Sales of gas for house 
heating purposes continued 
to show rapid increases. 
For the first four months 
of 1929, house heating ind 
sales in the state of Michi- 
gan increased 77 per cent over the corres- 
ponding period of 1928, while Massachusetts 
and Wisconsin showed increases of 64 per 
cent in this phase of sales activity for the 
same period. 

The high rate of general industrial activ- 
ity in the middle west is reflected in an in- 


Sales of gas for house heating and 
7 ial purposes grow apace 


crease of over 17 per 

cent in sales of gas for 

industrial and com- 
mercial purposes during 
the first four months of 

1929 in the state of 

Michigan, while Illinois 

showed an increase of 

12 per cent in this class 

of business. 

The changes in gas pro- 
duced and purchased dur- 
ing the first four months 
of 1929 and during April, 
1929, are shown in Table 
1. Similar data for individ- 
ual states and geographic 
regions may be obtained 
from the Statistical Depart- 
ment. 


3 New England States 

Nineteen of these 81 
companies located in the 
New England states re- 
ported a 2.1 per cent increase in customers, a 
6.4 per cent increase in gas sales, and a 4.6 
per cent increase in revenue for the first 
four months of 1929. 

For the month of April, as compared with 
April, 1928, these New England companies 


report a 2.1 per cent increase in gas custom- 
(Continued on page 431) 


Statistical Department—American Gas Association 


TABLE 1—COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF 81 GAS COMPANIES FOR APRIL AND FOUR MONTHS 
ENDING APRIL 1929—TOTAL UNITED STATES 








Percent 
Increase 


Percent 


Jan.-April Jan.-April 

1929 1928 Increase* April 1929 
7,874,248 
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Bonbright Publishes Another 
Utility Booklet 


HE ninth edition of Public Utility Points, 
issued by Bonbright & Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., is now available. This interest- 
ing pamphlet gives pertinent facts on the pub- 
lic utility industry of interest to every investor. 
Considerable space is devoted to the gas in- 
dustry. Statistical information which was pre- 
pared by the statistical department of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association is included. 

The following paragraphs have been ab- 
stracted from the booklet: 

“At the present time, the most rapidly de- 
veloping branch of the residential gas business 
is the use of gas for water and space heating. 
The sale of economical gas appliances is 
greatly stimulating domestic gas sales. 

“Gas is being used in increasingly large 
amounts by those industries which need heat in 
its most adaptable, efficient and convenient 
form. At the present time, gas sales to indus- 
trial and commercial customers are increasing at 
an even faster rate than sales for domestic con- 
sumption. Gross revenues from all sources in 
1928 were 3.6 per cent above those of 1927. 
“It is noteworthy that whereas domestic sales 





A feature of the recent meeting of the Mid-West Gas Association, at Minneapolis, was a 
Parade of Progress, depicting the progress of the gas industry. 
are of several interesting floats 


have increased nearly 55 per cent during the 
past ten years, industrial and commercial sales 
have increased by almost 109 per cent. Of the 
total sales in 1928, approximately 69 per cent 
were made to domestic customers and about 30 
per cent to industries and to hotels, restaurants 
and other commercial consumers.” 

An interesting feature of the booklet is a 
table comparing the stability of seven repre- 
sentative industrial corporations with that of 
seven large utility companies in respect to the 
balance available for dividends. Consideration 
is also given to customer ownership and pub- 
lic and private ownership as well as an analysis 
of insurance company investment in utility com- 
panies. 

A limited number of copies of this booklet 
are available and will be sent to interested per- 
sons if they write to Bonbright & Company, 
Inc., 25 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y 


“Laughing Gas” 

KBs editorial staff of the Peoples Gas Club 
News, the official semi-monthly publication 

of the Peoples Gas Club of The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago, IIl., has issued an 
attractive pamphlet containing jokes which have 
appeared in the News during the year 1928. 


The pictures shown here 
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This layout shows the direct-mail pieces pre- 
pared for the use of companies which are sub- 
scribing to the 1929 New England program of 
regional advertising. Officials in charge of the 
program report a large number of orders for the 
various pamphlets and mailing pieces. 


Regional Advertising 
Plan of A.G. A. Is 
Now Available 


HE “Plan of Regional Cooperative Ad- 
vertising,”” prepared by the American 
Gas Association, is now available. This plan 


consists of a brief foreword on cooperative 
advertising, a detailed analysis of the New 
England Plan of Regional Advertising, and 
a suggested adaptation of the New England 
Plan. 

This plan was formulated by a special sub- 
committee of the Publicity and Advertising 
Section, at the request of the Executive Board 
of the American Gas Association. Frank 
LeRoy Blanchard, of New York, N. Y., was 
chairman of this subcommittee, and the fol- 
lowing were members: James M. Bennett, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; William H. Hodge, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Henry Obermeyer, New York, 
N. Y.; C. D. Williams, Boston, Mass.; E. 
Frank Gardiner, Chicago, Ill.; and Charles 
W. Person, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Copies of this plan have already been 
mailed to all delegates of member companies 
of the A. G. A. 


OBERT M. SEARLE, President of the 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has been appointed a member of the 
Advisory Committee of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity course on Gas Engineering. 
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Rissberger Is Made Chairman of 
Educational Committee 


RESIDENT FOGG 

has appointed A. C. 
Rissberger, of the Roch- 
ester Gas & Electric 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 
as chairman of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association 
Committee on Education 
of Gas Company Em- 





ployees. 
Mr. Rissberger succeeds 
E. H. Bauer, who re- 


signed to accept a posi- 
tion in South America. 

Mr. Rissberger was 
born in Butte, Montana. His technical educa- 
tion was received in the University of Michi- 
gan, from which he graduated in 1913 with 
the degree of B.S. in Electrical Engineering. 
Soon thereafter he entered the engineering de- 
partment of the present Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., and after several years in the engineering 
and industrial sales departments, he became as- 
sistant director of company work which now 
includes personnel, safety, educational, public 
speaking, and allied functions. During the war, 
in 1918, he acted as manager of the central em- 
ployment department which was established 
to procure labor and help stabilize labor con- 
ditions in about sixty Rochester manufacturing 
and munition plants on war work. He is ac- 
tive in the local Chamber of Commerce and 
other civic bodies. 


A. C. Rissberger 


Gas Refrigeration Program is 
Being Broadcast 
Way merits of gas refrigeration, presented 
in playlet form, are now to be heard each 
Wednesday morning over the National Broad- 
casting Co. system from Station WEAF. On 
May 15 at 10.30 o'clock, Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ing Time, the Electrolux players made their air 
debut in a domestic skit to be heard from 16 
important stations throughout the country. 
Sponsored by Servel Sales, Inc., these playlets 
will continue a regular weekly feature of the 
National Home Hour, a bi-weekly program. 
Each playlet has been written to get across 
in the form of entertainment the salient facts 
about gas refrigeration. The broadcasting fea- 
tures will be heard from these stations: WEAF, 
New York; WEEI, Boston; WTIC, Hartford; 
WYJAR, Providence; WTAG, Worcester; WCSH, 
Portland, Me.; WFI, Philadelphia; WRC, 
Washington; WGY, Schenectady; WGR, Buf- 
falo; WCAE, Pittsburgh; WEAR, Cleveland; 
WWJ, Detroit; WSAI, Cincinnati; WHO, Des 
Moines; KFKX, Chicago. 
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Attention—Manufacturers of Gas 
Appliances 

HE American Gas Association has been re- 

quested to announce that H. J. Hagerty, 
chief of the purchasing department of the 
Compania Primitiva de Gas de Buenos Aires, 
Lda., Buenos Aires, Argentina, is a prospective 
purchaser of gas appliances. 

Mr. Hagerty will be glad to hear from all 
American manufacturers of gas appliances. 


Brooklyn Union Conducts An 
Inspection of New Plant 


ks Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., through its President, James H. Jourdan, 
entertained the members of the Society of Gas 
Lighting and other prominent men identified 
with the gas industry, on May 15. 

The Society of Gas Lighting is the oldest 
gas engineering association in the country, hav- 
ing been founded in 1875. Its membership 
comprises executives and engineers of gas com- 
panies operating chiefly in the eastern part of 
the United States. The purpose of the occasion 
was the inspection of the new Greenpoint 
Works of the Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

There were more than 100 persons in the 
inspection party. The group was received at 
the company’s office by C. E. Paige and F. C. 
Weber, and were conveyed to the gas plant. 

The Greenpoint Works of the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, besides being equipped 
with a carburetted water gas plant capable of 
producing 20 million cu.ft. of water gas per 
day, has a coke oven plant with a production 
capacity of a similar volume of coke oven gas. 

The Greenpoint Works at present has a gas 
producing capacity of approximately 40 million 
cu.ft. daily. The plant is so designed that it 
may be expanded to an ultimate production of 
nearly 200 million cu.ft per day. 




























Airplane view of Greenpoint Works 
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What Is This Thing Called Advertising? 


By HENRY OBERMEYER 


1. the public utility 
business, and prob- 
ably in every other bus- 
iness as well, we have 
to consider advertising 
from two viewpoints: 
First, its use as a sell- 
ing medium, and second 
its uses for propaganda, 
These two objects are 
often closely related, 
but not necessarily so. 

Let us not be afraid of the word “propa- 
ganda,” although it has come to have so 
many sinister meanings that it would be 
well if we could find some other word that 
did not have its somewhat shady associa- 
tions. Propaganda simply means selling an 
idea, as distinguished from selling your 
services or a piece of merchandise. So far 
as its public character is concerned, it need 
not differ from any other form of adver- 
tising. It need not be carried on under 
cover nor in any other concealed fashion. 

There has been rotten propaganda, just 
as there has been rotten advertising, and to 
prove the point one has only to go back to 
the early days of unrestricted patent medi- 
cine advertising, or, even nearer at hand, 
possibly some of the present advertising of 
cigarettes, concerning which, and on more 
than one score, there has been a great deal 
of criticism. 

Selling an idea may be, and frequently is, 
as important to the business of the gas com- 
pany as selling gas or merchandise. In fact, 
it is the modern way of doing business on a 
large scale. As Edward L. Barnays in his 
recent book on the subject has pointed out, 
virtually no important undertaking is now 
carried on without propaganda, whether that 
enterprise be building a cathedral, endow- 
ing a university, marketing a moving pic- 
ture, floating a large bond issue, or electing 
a president. And, again, he writes: 


Henry Obermeyer 


Mr. Obermeyer is assistant to the vice-president 
of the Consolidated Gas Company of New York, N. Y. 


“In our present social organization, approval 
of the public is essential to any large under- 
taking. .. . The industrial interests can fur- 
nish to the schools, the colleges, and the post 
graduate university course the exact truth con- 
cerning the scientific progress of our age. They 
not only can do so, they are under obligation 
to do so. Propaganda as an instrument of com- 
mercial competition has opened opportunities 
to the inventors and given great stimulus to 
the research scientist. In the last five or ten 
years the successes of some of the larger cor- 
porations have been so outstanding that the 
whole field of science has received a tremen- 
dous impetus. The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, The Western Electric 
Company, The General Electric Company, The 
Westinghouse Electric Company, and others 
have realized the importance of scientific re- 
search. They have also understood that their 
ideas must be made intelligible to the public 
to be fully successful. . . . Propaganda assists 
in marketing new inventions. Propaganda by 
repeatedly interpreting new scientific ideas and 
intentions to the public has made the public 
more receptive. Propaganda is accustoming the 
public to change and progress.” 


Fundamentally, of course, propaganda has 


an interested motive. When the gas com- 
pany wishes to interest the public in insula- 
tion of gas ranges, in automatically operated 
gas equipment, in the idea of gas refrigera- 
tion, it uses propaganda just as much as 
when it issues information to investors with 
respect to the financial development of the 
company and gives the public information 
with respect to taxation and other economic 
factors which are of equal importance to 
the company and to the customers whom it 
serves. We tell our people as much as we 
think will be interesting to them respecting 
the details of our service, so that by a thor- 
ough understanding of what we are trying 
to accomplish, our task will be just that 
much lighter and the public will receive the 
benefits of improved service. 

In spreading this propaganda, if you wish 
to call it that, the company uses paid ad- 
vertising space in the newspapers, radio 
broadcasting, house organs, motion pictures 
and talks to organized groups with the help 
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of employees trained for this 
purpose. Important as these 
functions of advertising are, 
the company could not very 
well succeed without devot- 
ing the major part of its ad- 
vertising expenditure to the 
purpose of extending its 
business. 

I say this with no inten- 
tion of exaggerating the im- 
portance of the advertising 
department. I 
like to believe 
that my services 
to the company 
would still be 
utilized without 
in any way di- 
minishing their 
value if it were 
possible for the 
company to give up all of its advertising 
activities to-morrow. At the present time, 
however, advertising is generally accepted 
as being the most economical and efficient 
method of selling services and goods in 
the greatest bulk to the greatest number 
of people. 

It is only at sales and bazaars that people 
buy things without previous information, 
and advertising performs the function of 
spreading this information broadcast. It is 
also used over a longer period of time to 
convince the public of the superior advan- 
tages of a product, and it is at this point 
that merchandising advertising approaches 
the borders of education and propaganda. 

So necessary has advertising become in the 
conduct of modern business that the com- 
pany’s advertising record has an influence 
in attracting new capital into the business. 

Roy S. Durstine, a partner of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine, and Osborn, has this to say in 
his recent book entitled, “This Advertising 
Business” : 


“The bankers of the coming generation will 
hesitate to lend money to a business man who 
is not advertising, for they know that he is 
probably due for a deficit. Likewise invest- 

















Window display is one important form of advertising 
that gas companies should utilize to the utmost 


ors will look more and more 
keenly into the advertising pol- 


icies of corporations whose 
bonds and stocks are offered 
for sale.” 


Roger W. Babson, well- 
known economist and statis- 
tician, writing in Collier's 
Weekly on the subject 
“Worth Your Money’’ says: 

“Regarding individual men, 
it has been said that some are 
born great and others achieve 
greatness. Not so 
with the  busi- 
ness. A perma- 
nently successful 
business is never 
born great, but 
must achieve 
greatness with 
national advertis- 
ing playing an 
almost indispen- 
sable role.” 


So far as I can do so briefly, I have out- 
lined the objects of our advertising activi- 
ties. How does the advertising department 
go about the task of carrying them into ef- 
fect? Obviously the advertising depart- 
ment—and I am speaking now of advertis- 
ing departments generally—does not create 
the company’s policies, although it may and 
very properly does suggest the adoption of 
policies and activities which it believes will 
make the public more favorably disposed 
toward the company and its products. 

Whatever it does, it must bear two things 
constantly in mind. The first is public 
opinion, that is to say, what the public 
thinks and what the public wants. The sec- 
ond is the company’s viewpoint—namely, 
what the company is trying to do to in- 
fluence this thinking or to satisfy those de- 
sires. It is impossible to say that one is 
more important than the other. Keeping an 
eye on each of these factors, it is the adver- 
tising department’s duty to select the medi- 
ums through which the company can attain 
its objects in the most economical and effec- 
tive way. 

What shall we say to the public? This 
question is answered largely by conferences 
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with department heads and those executives 
who originate the company’s policies and 
give weight to their respective importance. 

Once this is established, the advertising 
department must determine how the com- 
pany’s message is to be conveyed. In what 
language, in what form, and through which 
mediums, also adapting its methods to a 
not-too-variable limit of expenditure. 

It is a foregone conclusion that we will 
use the newspapers to a considerable extent. 
We will use them first of all, because they 
constitute the only medium that practically 
everybody reads. Not only does everyone 
read the newspaper, but there is probably 
no other force which so largely influences 
human action. 

Consider this the next time you meet an 
acquaintance: Practically all casual con- 
versation springs from one of three sources. 
It is related either to your business or oc- 
cupation, to gossip about social affairs and 
mutual friends, or it is based upon some 
reference to an interesting item noted in the 
newspaper of the day. Even talk about the 
weather is based on newspaper reading, and 
the weather reports constitute the first item 
which many people look at when they get 
up in the morning. 

“Lovely day, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but I hear there is a blizzard com- 
ing in from the middle west; the paper says 
rain Of snow tomorrow.” 

We use the newspapers whenever we have 
information which we wish to impart to 
the greatest number of people, at a given 
time, and to be sure that the largest propor- 
tion of our customers read what we have to 
say. We also use the newspapers when we 
want to create interest in any particular 
branch of our service, because it is realized 
that unfamiliarity with the product con- 
stitutes one of the greatest barriers to the 
work of the salesman. With its admitted 
influence, the newspaper gives the sales talk 
a background of acceptance, which is also 
essential to the successful transaction of any 
business. 

The advertising department selects the 


*“Greater Service News” is a monthly four-page 
customers’ magazine. 
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PLEASANT 
INTERLUDE 


} ) Summer 
Water 
Heating 


by 
, ee your Gas Compaxy uas REDUCED M~ 
RATES specifically to meet the requirements of 
building operators, who are faced with tbe prot: 
lem of summer water heating, there is no longer 
any reason why you shoald suffer the expens- 
annoyance and worry of maintaining a smoking 
furnace during the season of open windows. 
Let our engineers estimate your needs snd 
costs There is no obligation, and you will have 
made a long start in the nght direction 
Remember, the modern gasway of beating 
water is automatic in every phase of it operation 
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R GAS COMPANY 
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Selling a specific use for gas is the duty of 
this advertisement 


newspapers in which the advertising is to 
appear, prepares or supervises the prepara- 
tion of copy, art work, etc., arranges sched- 
ules and checks the copy when it appears. 
The same procedure is followed in the case 
of magazines and other periodicals. 

Another medium that plays an important 
part in the advertising program is what is 
known as direct mail, or direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising. 

Mailed advertising is of two kinds. First, 
we have the general type illustrated by the 
Greater Service News* and return postal 
catds which are distributed, monthly, with 
the gas bills. These are informative and 
serve to stimulate our customers to corre- 
spond ‘with the company about particular 
items of service. A good many thousands 
of such contacts are made in this way dur- 
ing the year and are turned over to respec- 
tive sales divisions for personal follow-up, 
in case the lead seems promising. 

Literally, however, direct mail advertising 
means advertising directly to the individual 
with at least some knowledge of whether 
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or not he is in a position to use or buy the 
product you are selling. This involves the 
careful preparation and study of mailing 
lists and the equally important function of 
keeping them up-to-date. We are aided in 
this by the use of customers’ ledgers and 
further assisted by a special service rendered 
by the telephone company, which supplies 
us with loose-leaf listings of all telephone 
customers, arranged by addresses instead of 
in alphabetical order, and which is kept 
up-to-date once or twice a month. 

With our present organization, and with 
the extremely valuable assistance of the 
Branch Office forces, which help us to in- 
sert advertising material into envelopes, we 
are able to mail out approximately 100,000 
pieces of mailing material to our lists each 
month. : 

We have a number of lists completed at 
the present time and others in process of 
being made up. The most valuable of our 
lists is a list of customers living in private 
homes who are generally regarded as good 
prospects, not only for house heating and 
water heating, but for every aspect of our 
business. In addition to this, we have lists 
of boarding houses and commercial estab- 
lishments who are valuable as prospects for 
water heating and possibly laundry drying. 
We have lists of the owners of cooperative 
apartments, to whom we should be able to 
sell refrigerators, automatic insulated ranges, 
and fire-place heaters, and we also have a 
growing list of apartment dwellers who have 
adequate facilities for fire-place heaters. We 
have a list of virtually all apartment houses 
in the city, together with the agents and 
owners of same, whom we expect to Ccir- 
cularize on gas refrigeration and summer 
water heating. 

Direct mail advertising thus involves a 
good many things besides the mere prep- 
aration of the little folders and broadsides, 
illustrated letters, etc., which go out to our 
customers. This, in fact, is the smallest 
part of the work although we are constantly 
studying ways and means of making this 
material more effective and increasing its 
pulling power. 

I have spoken above of such mediums as 


radio broadcasting, public speaking, and mo- 
tion pictures. These three mediums also per- 
form a unique function quite different from 
that of newspaper or direct mail advertising. 
They are more informal, for one thing, and 
can be used to better advantage to create 
an atmosphere of friendship, which is an 
essential qualification for all selling. They 
also introduce the personal contact and can 
be managed so as to answer the spoken or 
unspoken questions in the minds of the 
audience. 

Radio is particularly suitable for the ex- 

tension of our home service work and has 
been freely used for this purpose. Motion 
pictures have been prepared depicting the 
history of the gas company, manufacture of 
gas, and its uses for both domestic and in- 
dustrial purposes. Our motion pictures have 
had widespread distribution during the last 
few years and during the past year alone 
were shown to approximately 250,000 per- 
sons. 
Our speakers’ bureau, selected from pub- 
lic speaking classes held regularly every 
week, now has a membership of approxi- 
mately 30 men and women who cover on an 
average of three to five assignments per 
day, talking to women’s clubs, schools, 
fraternal organization, churches, etc., on the 
subject of gas service and its relation to the 
many requirements of the public. 

In many organizations these mediums are 
not always regarded as part of the adver- 
tising program of the company, but, after 
all, the spoken word and the moving pic- 
ture are but different applications of the 
same principles which underlie all adver- 
tising: Namely, to attract, to convince, and 
to stimulate favorable action. It seems en- 
tirely proper that the advertising department 
should have the opportunity of using every 
existing medium which, in its judgment, 
will most effectively carry the particular 
message which the company has for its 
customers. Under such conditions the 
trained advertising man can play upon the 
whole instrument of publicity, using these 
various mediums just as an organist uses 
the stops of the organ. 


[To BE CONCLUDED} 
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Nominating Committee Reports for 1929-30 


O members of the 
American Gas As- 
sociation: In compli- 
ance with Section 2 of 
Article II of the By- 
Laws of the American 
Gas Association, an- 
nouncement is hereby 
made to the member- 
ship of the following 
report of the General 
Nominating Committee 3. J- Mullaney 
which will be presented to the annual con- 
vention in Atlantic City, N. J., in October, 
1929: 

For President—Bernard J. Mullaney, vice- 
president, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

For Vice-president—Clifford E. Paige, 
vice-president, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

For Treasurer—William J. Welsh, Presi- 
dent, New York and Richmond Gas Com- 
panies, Staten Island, N. Y. 

For Directors—2-Year Term: 

H. C. Abell, Electric Bond & Share Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

J. S. DeHart, Jr., Isbell-Porter Co., New- 
atk, N. J. 

F. C. Freeman, Providence Gas Co., Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

R. W. Gallagher, The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Arthur Hewitt, Consumers Gas Co. of 
Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

F. T. Hulswit, American States Securities 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

A. B. Macbeth, Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

T. N. McCarter, The Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Fred A. Miller, S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co., 
Bradford, Pa. 


Respectfully submitted, 


E. H. Rosenquest, Chairman, 
Ewald Haase F. J. Schafer 
G. S. Hawley W. E. Steinwedell 
T. R. Weymouth 


The following are 
nominated by Section 
Nominating Commit- 
tees to serve as Section 
Officers for the Asso- 
ciation year 1929-1930: 

Accounting Section: 
Chairman—J. L. Con- 
over, The Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas 

: Co., Newark, N. J.; 

C. E. Paige vice-chairman—J. I. 
Blanchfield, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Commercial Section: Chairman—Geo. E. 
Whitwell, The Philadelphia Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Vice-chairman, Merle E. 
Skinner, Mohawk-Hudson Power Corp., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Industrial Gas Section: Chairman—C. C. 
Krausse, Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 
Power Co. of Baltimore, Md.; Vice-chair- 
man—D. W. Chapman, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Manufacturers Section: Chairman—F. G. 
Curfman, The Improved Equipment Co., 
New York, N. Y.; Vice-chairman—E. S. 
Dickey, Maryland Meter Works, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Publicity and Advertising Section: Chair- 
man—James M. Bennett, The United Gas 
Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice- 
chairman—Donald M. Mackie, Consumers 
Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Technical Section: Chairman—B. V. 
Pfeiffer, The United Gas Improvement Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice-chairman—R. G. 
Griswold, Cities Service Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


President Fogg is Honored By 
German Association 


CABLEGRAM from the German Gas and 

Water Association, Berlin, Germany, an- 
nounces the election of Oscar H. Fogg, Presi- 
dent of the American Gas Association, as an 
honorary member of the German association. 





Brooklyn Poly Has Course 
on Gas Engineering 


HE evening course 

on Gas Engineering 
at the Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has completed its 
second year very success- 
fully. This course is 
sponsored by The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., and 
about fifty students, most- 
ly from that company 
and from the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of 
New York, completed the 
work this year. 

Some 25 lectures were delivered by the staff 
of the Polytechnic Institute and by representa- 
tive men from the gas industry. Clifford E. 
Paige, vice-president of The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., fittingly wound up the course by an 
address on “The Relation Between Company 
and Consumer.” 

Professor E. F. Church, Jr., head of the Me- 
chanical Engineering Department of the Poly- 
technic Institute, has been again in active 
charge of the work, with T. B. J. Merkt, of 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., in charge of the 
extensive laboratory program. A. Gordon 
King, service engineer of the American Gas 
Association, and John A. Setchell, of the fac- 
ulty of the Institute, assisted in’ the arrange- 
ments and conduct of the course. Other lec- 
turers were J. F. Anthes, E. C. Uhlig, F. C. 
Weber, J. Jares, T. P. Payne, and C. S. Gold- 
smith of The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., and 
Prof. W. F. Whitmore and J. A. Lambertine 
of the Institute’s faculty. 

While by active participation The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Company has promoted this 
work, they have made it very plain that they 
do not limit the advantages of this course to 
their own employees. In addition to the two 
companies named above, men have completed 
the course who are employed with The Brook- 
lyn Borough Gas Co., Kings County Lighting 
Co., and several companies associated with the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York. In- 
terest has also been manifested by The Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co. of N. J., The Long 
Island Lighting Co., and the Central Hudson 
Gas and Electric Corp. It would seem that 
other companies might have men, located in 
this district, who would be interested. 

In connection with this course Prof. Church 
announces that the Institute will be in a posi- 
tion next year to receive applications from a 
limited number of gas utility corporations in 
the metropolitan area in regard to men enroll- 
ing for this work. The sponsors feel that the 


Prof. Church 
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work has a very definite value for men who 
wish a brief but comprehensive consideration 
of the technical background and valuable lab- 
Oratory contacts with the outstanding physical 
characteristics of the gas industry at the pres- 
ent time. Not the least benefit of educational 
work among men engaged in industries is the 
opportunity for acquaintance it affords among 
men from widely separated departments and 
plants. 

Particulars may be obtained from Prof. E. F. 
Church, Jr., at the Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 


Brooklyn Union Enrolls New Class 
in Columbia Course 


ON June 5 a class of 28 men from The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., were enrolled in the Home Study Course in 
Manufactured Gas which is given by Columbia 
University in cooperation with the Committee 
on Education of Gas Company Employees of 
the American Gas Association. 

This brings the total number of men enrolled 
from this company to 115. Of the 87 men who 
were enrolled previously from The Brooklyn 
Union, 49 have already completed the course. 

A noteworthy fact in connection with the 28 
new men who have enrolled is that the majority 
of them obtained their preliminary training in 
chemistry and physics at the Brooklyn Y. M. 
C. A. Night School and have prepared them- 
selves further for the Columbia course by tak- 
ing the course in elements of gas engineering 
offered by the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 


Here Is Another Woman Who Is 
Head of a Gas Company 


OWA is boasting of 

a woman in complete 
charge of a gas company. 
Miss Viola Luhring is 
manager of the Waverly 
Gas Company, Waverly, 
Iowa, and has eight men 
working for her. This 
company is a subsidiary 
of the Iowa Public Serv- 
ice Company. 

According to a recent 
investigation, the only 
other woman who has 
charge of a gas company 
is Miss Mary E. Dillon, President of The Brook- 
lyn Borough Gas Company, Coney Island, N. Y. 

Miss Luhring is 26 years old. She entered the 
employ of the gas company six years ago and 
two years ago was made manager. In addition 
to office knowledge, she has also gained con- 
siderable technical knowledge and can couple 
gas pipes and make repairs herself. 


Miss Luhring 
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What the Public Expects 


By H. C. BLACKWELL 


J te E public under 


normal conditions, 

in the absence of agi- 

tation from one source 

or another, is mot par- 

ticularly interested ex- 

cept to the extent of al- 

ways being able to 

secure all the gas it 

needs whenever it needs 

it, and that the rates 

H.C. Blackwell charged are fair. It is 

likewise important that transactions they 

must necessarily have with the company are 

conducted on a pleasant and satisfactory 

basis. When we accept a franchise, I assume 

the public has every reason to expect that we 

will provide an unfailing supply of gas un- 

der proper pressures, of uniform quality. 
This seems no more than reasonable. 

I have referred to what I believe is but a 
passive or dormant interest on the part of 
the public and I am of the opinion that this 
remains so, provided outside influences are 
not interjected, just so long as the service 
rendered by the utility company is first-class 
in every respect and consequently does not 

Mr. Blackwell is President of the Union Gas and 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Presented at Natural Gas Dept. Convention, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


give cause for unfavorable comment from 
the standpoint of quality of service or treat- 
ment of the public. 

On the other hand, if for any reason, our 
service cannot be depended upon, if the 
supply is interrupted, no matter what the 
cause might be, if our pressures are good 
today and low tomorrow, or the B.t.u. high 
this week and down for a day or two next 
week, and again, if our handling of com- 
plaints or requests for information is not 
prompt and courteous, or the bills rendered 
our customers are as illegible or as nearly 
impossible of being deciphered as I have 
sometimes seen, we can but expect unfavor- 
able comment. Inasmuch as all these de- 
tails of our business are to a very large 
extent within our control, it seems that we 
are deserving of such criticism as we might 
find directed toward us as a result of poor 
management or operation. Likewise, we 
must accept the responsibility of accidents to 
transmission lines, causing gas shortages or 
drops in pressure, even though we, as dis- 
tributing companies, might have nothing 
whatever to say concerning the operating de- 
tails of the transmission company upon which 
we depend for our gas supply. 

A large percentage of our customers is 
willing to overlook what might be explained 
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Telling the public the story of gas refrigeration is the job of this window display of the Con- 
solidated Gas Co. of N. Y. The window also calls attention to the special showroom exhibit 


to them as an occasional, unavoidable ac- 
cident. Land slides, causing line breaks, are 
sometimes experienced by transmission pipe 
lines and those are accidents that, although 
they cause interruptions, are accepted with 
reasonable grace. Even though this form of 
interruption could not have been prevented, 
nevertheless our service has been interfered 
with and certain of our customers find fault 
and probably not without good cause. 

Complaints under these conditions might 
be thought by some of us, thoroughly fa- 
miliar as we are with all operating details, 
to be somewhat unreasonable. On the other 
hand, our customer is not expected to fa- 
miliarize himself with our business and little 
does he interest himself in details of opera- 
tion in connection with his supply of gas. 
But has he not a perfect right to inquire and 
complain when the service he receives from 
us is defective and his complaints will, of 
necessity, be of a more serious nature if 
our service or business methods continue to 
cause him inconvenience. 


It is highly desirable that causes for crit- 
icism should be reduced to a minimum. 
Consequently we should provide proper of- 
fice facilities for the transaction of business 
with our customer, and our employees to 
handle this work should be competent, well- 


informed, and courteous. We should elim- 
inate unreasonable rules and regulations and 
simplify as far as possible our office pro- 
cedure and operating methods, so that cus- 
tomer’s requests may be executed promptly 
and satisfactorily. Proper supervision should 
be given correspondence with the customer 
and too much care cannot be exercised in 
seeing to it that those of our employees who 
carry on telephone conversations with our 
customers do so in a proper manner. These 
relations with the customer are strictly a 
function of management for which we are 
responsible. 

Most of us depend upon the milkman for 
our supply of cream and milk, and I think I 
am safe in saying that we will accept the 

(Continued on page 445) 
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Plan for Biggest A. G. A. Convention 


In Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 14-18 


CTOBER 14 to 18, at Atlanzic City, 

N. J., there will be held by far the 
most important annual convention of the gas 
industry. This 11th annual gathering of the 
American Gas Association will be featured 
by a program of great value, a large and im- 
posing exhibition of appliances and equip- 
ment, and entertainment features of a high 
order. 

While it is too early to divulge details of 
the annual convention, it is already apparent 
that the 1929 meeting will have a strong 
drawing power, and that all previous attend- 
ance records are apt to be shattered. 


Exhibit and Meetings Will Supplement 
Each Other 


From its inception, the Association has 
endeavored at its annual meetings to give its 
members the maximum benefit both from ex- 
change of thought and ideas at the meetings 
and from actual display of the latest develop- 
ments of appliances and apparatus shown by 
the manufacturers at the annual exhibit. Each 
year the programs for the general and sec- 
tional meetings have received increasing care 
and attention in their preparation so that 
when the members of the industry assemble, 
attention can be focused on the subjects of 
most vital interest to the industry. Each year 


the very splendid exhibit has rapidly increased 
not only in size but in scope and importance. 
While this is a matter for congratulation on 
the part of the industry and the Association, 
nevertheless as activities have grown it has 
become increasingly difficult for the members 
attending to give adequate time and attention 
both to the meetings and to the exhibit which 
furnishes equal opportunities of an educa- 
tional nature. To solve this problem the 
Association has decided this year upon a 
policy of reducing the number of afternoon 
meetings held by each section and to stagger 
these meetings in such a way that the mem- 
bers will have an opportunity to visit the ex- 
hibit at the following time: 

All day Monday, October 14, the exhibit 
will be open for inspection without any con- 
flicting meetings whatever. 

On Tuesday afternoon, October 15, there 
will be no meeting of the Industrial Gas Sec- 
tion or the Accounting Section which will 
give the members of these Sections an oppor- 
tunity to go through the exhibits of partic- 
ular interest to them. 

On Wednesday afternoon, October 16, 
there will be no meeting of the Commercial 
Section, Publicity & Advertising Section, or 
the Natural Gas Department. 


On Thursday afternoon, October 17, 


The new auditorium in Atlantic City—scene of A. G. A. convention, Oct. 14-18 
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there will be no meeting of the Publicity & 
Advertising Section or the Natural Gas De- 
partment. 

The Technical Section, while holding 
three sessions, is starting their sessions at 
three o'clock instead of two o'clock, and the 
members will be urged to utilize this addi- 
tional time to go through the exhibits of 
particular interest to them. 

The primary reason for relinquishing of 
the meetings on the part of the Sections is 
prompted by a desire to have the meetings 
and exhibits supplement each other more 
completely. This announcement will be fol- 
lowed up with letters to gas company execu- 
tives urging that they instruct their delegates 
to take advantage of the opportunity of 
studying the exhibits and reporting to their 
companies what they have learned through 
this inspection and how the developments 
shown would be of greatest use to their own 
companies. 

Facilities of the Auditorium at Atlantic 
City will be very helpful in this endeavor to 
bring the meetings and the exhibits more 
closely together. The meeting rooms have 
been selected in all cases so that the members 
most interested in the exhibit will go through 
the exhibits to reach their meeting room. 

Full understanding of these changed ar- 
rangements and full cooperation on the part 
of the members will result in greater benefits 
to the attending delegates. 


Program 

Of paramount interest to the gas men is 
the program of the general, departmental, 
and sectional meetings. The general sessions 
program has already been outlined in tenta- 
tive form, and the General Program Commit- 
tee will have a preliminary announcement to 
make regarding the program in the August 
issue of the MONTHLY. 

H. C. Abell, of New York, N. Y., is 
chairman of the General Program Commit- 
tee, and the following are members: 

John J. Armstrong, of Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada; John N. Cadby, Milwaukee, Wisc.; J. 
D. Creveling, New York, N. Y.; Miss Mary 
E. Dillon, Coney Island, N. Y.; S. E. Linton, 
Nashville, Tenn.; C. R. Prichard, Lynn, 
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Mass. ; C. J. Ramsburg, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wm. 
J. Welsh, Staten Island, N. Y.; K. R. Boyes, 
New York, N. Y., and H. W. Hartman, 
New York, N. Y. 

Of course, the various departments and 
sections of the A. G. A. all have committees 
working on the afternoon meetings which 
are to be held during convention week. 


A “New” Atlantic City 

While the gas industry is well acquainted 
with the beauties and conveniences of At- 
lantic City as a convention meeting place, 
they will find a ‘‘new Atlantic City’ in many 
ways when the A. G. A. convention opens. 

The new Atlantic City Auditorium, cost- 
ing more than $15,000,000, and occupying 
seven acres of ground on the famous Board- 
walk, will house the entire convention and 
exhibition. This auditorium, but recently 
completed, is the “largest convention hall in 
the world,” and is equipped with splendid 
facilities for handling the meetings and ex- 
hibits. 

The entire permanent population of At- 
lantic City, 66,000 persons, could be seated 
in the Auditorium, and still leave room to 
spare. The building is 675 feet long and 
351 feet wide. There are no columns in the 
main auditorium chamber, the largest trusses 
in the world supporting a vast ceiling 135 
feet above the main floor level. 

The longest home-run ever made by Babe 
Ruth or any other baseball player would not 
go from one end of the main auditorium to 
the other. 

More detailed announcement of the con- 
vention will be given in the August issue of 
the MONTHLY. The complete program 
will be printed in the September issue. 

Plan to be at Atlantic City from October 
14 to 18! 


Ottawa Gas Co. Issues Book 
on House Heating 


HE Ottawa Gas Company, Ottawa, Canada, 

has recently issued a very attractive 36-page 
booklet on gas house heating entitled “Cozy 
Homes with Gas Heating.” 

Photographs of many Ottawa homes which 
are heated with gas are included in the book, 
as well as pictures of two large buildings which 
are also heated with gas. 
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Mass Merchandising of Water Heaters 
—IT CAN BE DONE— 











By E. R. ACKER 


E have all recognized and debated the 

changing character of our loads and 
are seeking for the means to meet the new 
conditions and the new opportunities which 
have presented themselves or which we our- 
selves have created. It must be assumed, 
therefore, that realizing the changes in the 
character of our load and the markets for 
our product, we also realize the necessity 
for new marketing and merchandising meth- 
ods to meet the situation. The gas industry 
is spoken of as an “old” industry and I am 
afraid that much of our thinking is con- 
trolled by that handicap. It is not years, 
however, that determine age in the vital 
sense, but the ability to re-act to new thought 
and new ideas. The gas industry is in 
reality a mew industry in many of its phases 
and can become a young industry by de- 
veloping its ability to sense new situations 
and to adjust its methods and policies so as 
to take advantage of the ever changing con- 
siderations which affect its progress. 


Mr. Acker is general commercial manager of the 
Central Hudson Gas and Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, 


Presented at New York Regional Sales Conference, 
Montauk Point, Long Island, May 24. 





It seems to me that the two necessary 
essentials in the operation of a commercial 
organization under present conditions are: 
First, the establishment of our present posi- 
tion through proper sales analysis, and 
second, the development of a selling plan 
which will form the basis for a fore- 
cast of the company’s operations for a 
period of from five to ten years so that the 
value of the contemplated new business in 
the company’s structure may be determined. 
The necessity for sales analysis as the basis 
for forecasting the development of any busi- 
ness is before us continually in the technical 
papers of the country. The development of 
the engineering and operating phases of 
industry to meet the conditions set up by 
the commercial man is demonstrated to us 
continually in all branches of competitive 
business. Even the detailed methods of sell- 
ing through which our forecasts may be 
realized are before us continually in other 
branches of retail trade. So that if we will 
but open our eyes and observe the activities 
of competitive business, we cannot help but 
see that our own methods must change if we 
are to develop our own business along the 








new lines which 
we have under 
discussion. 

Let us con- 
sider the mass 
merchandising 
of one article 
of merchandise 
which must 
have a large 
part in the real- 
ization of any 
sales forecast as 
to future gas 
loads, the stor- 
age water heater. 
I believe, how- 
ever, that any 
plan of selling 
storage water 
heaters must 
have as a back- 
ground an anal- 
ysis of all phases 
of the company’s 
operation. Such 
an analysis 
should state the 
amount of busi- 
ness available in 
various classes at 
assumed com- 
petitive rates, 
the relationship 
between the 
various portions 
of the total load, 
and should 
demon strate 
whether or not 
the new invest- 
ments required 
to meet the 


growth of the load can be justified. 
personally, that every sales executive should 
insist upon carrying through such a complete 
analysis before attempting to sell any por- 
Until he has done 
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Instant Hot Water 
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Visit our office nearest you. 


Southern California 
Gas Company 


950 South Broadway 
LOS ANGELES 


newspaper advertisement is characterized by 
rather unique treatment as regards the illustration. 


a 
It 


was responsible for many inquiries from customers 


tion of the future market. 


so he cannot determine the value of any 
particular class of new business contemplated 


I feel, 
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and therefore 
cannot deter- 
mine whether 
or not the ex- 
penditures esti- 
mated as neces- 
sary to attach 
the business are 
justified. I think 
that the effect of 
insufficient anal- 
ysis is more 
often to limit 
our ideas as to 
the value of new 
business than to 
inflate them. 
This is par- 
ticularly true of 
new business 
having the char- 
acteristics of the 
domestic water 
heating load. In 
this connection 
you may be in- 
terested to know 
that in order to 
sell a _ storage 
water heater the 
company which 
I represent is 
spending all of 
the merchandise 
revenue received 
and in addi- 
tion approxi- 
mately $20, $10 
of which goes 
to the salesman 
as a load build- 
ing commission 
on the average 


size of heater sold for residential service. 
My company has taken great interest in 
the development of cooperative selling. An 
analysis of our gas properties in 1928 
showed that only 30 per cent of our 
customers had gas water heaters of any 
kind. This figure reflects, we think, the 
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experience of many other companies. Of 
this 30 per cent, 88 per cent were tank 
water heaters with an average consumption 
of approximately 7500 cu.ft. of gas per 
year. The other 12 per cent were automa- 
tic storage or instantaneous water heaters 
with an average consumption of 40,000 
cu.ft per year. Based upon these figures 
and an analysis of our potential markets, 
a selling plan was adopted for the period 
1928-1932, inclusive, designed to increase 
the total saturation of water heaters in our 
territory from 30 per cent to 50 per cent. 
Of this 50 per cent, 68 per cent will be 
storage heaters as against 12 per cent at 
present, and only 32 per cent tank heaters, 
as against the original figure of 88 per cent. 

This program called for the sale of one 
storage water heater to every 35 customers 
in 1928. In 1929 it calls for the sale of one 
storage water heater to every ten customers 
and in each of the remaining three years 
a similar number of heaters. 

With such radical increases in our sales 
quotas the need for a different method of 
selling was immediately apparent. Prior 
to 1928 the company sold tank water heaters 
and a small number of storage water heaters 
through its own salesmen. In the first three 
months of 1928 we developed a cooperative 
plumber activity and as a result sold during 
the remaining nine months of the year one 
storage water heater to each 35 customers, 
as budgeted. Approximately 18 per cent 
of these heaters were sold through plumbers. 
In 1929 to date we have sold at the rate of 
one storage water heater to each ten cus- 
tomers as budgeted and approximately 80 
per cent of these heaters have been sold 
through plumbers. Our feeling has been 
that to meet the greatly increased sales op- 
portunities which lower water heating rates 
and lower priced storage water heaters have 
created, it would be necessary to develop all 
of the sales outlets for storage water heaters 
that our territory could afford. Our sales 
analysis previously referred to assumed that 
a customer could buy all of his water heat- 
ing gas at 95 cents per M. and that the 
average customer could install an automatic 
tank heater for $50. We have felt that our 


cooperative activities in the past have been 
characterized too largely by attempted stimu- 
lation through discussion and talk and too 
little by the presentation of concrete, busi- 
ness-like arrangements through which it 
could be clearly demonstrated to the dealer 
that he could benefit financially. 

If we are to realize the sales possibilities 
which we have estimated, it will be neces- 
sary to mobilize all of the sales efforts in our 
territory which can be directed to the job 
and we feel that our new business people 
should be able to demonstrate their ability 
to produce sales through other outlets as 
well as they have demonstrated their ability 
to produce sales through our own selling 
organization. We are firm believers in 
action as the greatest stimulant to the suc- 
cessful conclusion of a matter of this kind. 
Progress cannot be made by endless discus- 
sion. It is necessary, as in other new fields, 
to test out some concrete plan and to modify 
it as the conditions warrant. We have de- 
veloped, therefore, and put into effect over 
a period of two years a cooperative selling 
plan with the plumbers in our territory 
which we feel forms the basis for the suc- 
cessful completion of our five-year selling 
program. 

The essentials of the plan which are not 
unique or original but which have been 
demonstrated in our own case to have pro- 
duced an immediate increase in sales over 
possible sales by our own organization, ate 
as follows: 

First—Supplying water heaters to the co- 
operating dealer at prices at least as low and 
in most cases lower than he would be able 
to purchase them himself. 

Incidental to the matter of source of sup- 
ply, the dealer benefits in several ways, such 
as through the availability of stock in our 
storeroom, reduction of his own investment 
in stock, and elimination of the details of 
dealing with a distant manufacturer or 
jobber. It also means that the dealers are 
concentrating their efforts on a few makes 
of appliances only and in the case of an 
appliance such as a water heater, where the 
problem is to make the public hot water 
conscious rather than to desire any particular 
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make of heater, this is distinctly advanta- 
geous. This, by no means, prevents the long 
established dealers with a distinctive clientele 
from selling any make of heater they desire. 

The second essential feature of the plan, 
which is of primary importance to its suc- 
cess, is a compensation plan for the sales- 
men engaged in this type of cooperative 
selling. For a number of years we have 
used the “three element” type of compensa- 
tion plan, made up as follows: 


A salary of $100 per month, plus $10 for each 
year of service with the company up to a maxi- 
mum of $150 per month. 

A merchandise commission of three per cent 
of the selling price. 

A revenue building commission based on the 
estimated value of the additional load to the 
company. In the case of the average size of 
storage water heater the revenue building com- 
mission is $10. 


The revenue building commission has al- 
ways formed the major portion of our sales- 
men’s compensation so that we have been 
enabled not only to guide their efforts along 
load building lines, but absolutely to control 
them in this regard. This fortunately has 
made it an easy matter to divert their efforts 
from direct selling to cooperative selling. 
Inasmuch as the merchandise commission 
was a relatively unimportant part of his 
commission, the salesman has been easily 
persuaded to sacrifice this to obtain more 
sales and consequently more revenue build- 
ing commission through his dealer contacts. 
This has worked to his benefit because of our 
method of crediting dealer sales to the sales- 
man. On direct sales made by our company 
without assistance of dealers, our salesman 
receives, in addition to his salary, his three 
per cent merchandise commission and his 
load building commission which, as stated 
before, is approximately $10. On dealer 
sales, however, he does not receive the mer- 
chandise commission, inasmuch as we sell 
the dealer at only a small margin over our 
actual cost. You will appreciate that the 
salesman can afford to sacrifice the three 
per cent, which in the case of the low priced 
heaters we are selling amounts to less than 
$2.00, in order to get an increased number 
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of revenue building commissions of $10 
each for heaters sold through the plumbers. 

One of the most important features of the 
compensation plan is the stimulation of the 
salesman to build up his dealer sales. Pre- 
viously our salesmen operated in exclusive 
territories, receiving credit for all sales of 
major appliances to customers in their par- 
ticular territory. Under the cooperative plan 
the salesman is still assigned a certain num- 
ber of customers and is still charged with the 
responsibility of proper coverage of these 
customers, but the basis for crediting sales 
has been modified as follows: Each salesman 
is assigned a definite number of dealers who 
in effect form his working group. He is 
responsible for the promotion of water 
heater sales through this group and is paid 
the revenue building commission on all sales 
made by his dealers, irrespective of location 
of the customer. He is also credited for all 
direct sales to his exclusive customers as 
previously. 

It is obvious that the assignment of dealers 
to the different salesmen must be very care- 
fully worked out and must be flexible 
enough to allow changes as dealers or sales- 
men vary in their accomplishments. But 
this is after all only a question of proper 
supervision—supervision of a higher and 
more interesting type than the mere driving 
of salesmen to secure a certain volume of 
sales. 

The combination of commissions and 
assignment to dealers has resulted in our 
men working consistently to build dealer 
sales. To get certain reluctant dealers 
started the men found it to their own advan- 
tage to turn over some of their own direct 
sales to these dealers, with the result that 
the dealers soon fell in line and began 
turning over their water heater prospects to 
our men to close, thus in effect accepting our 
men as their salesmen, exactly what was 
desired. 

These two main features of the plan, 
that is the carrying of the water heater stock 
by the company and the method of compen- 
sation, represent the essentials of the de- 
velopment so far. But needless to say there 

(Continued on page 432) 
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Many Important Papers Delivered at 
Production Conference 


ORE than four hundred engineers and 

chemists of the gas industry attended 
the successful annual Production Conference 
held by the Technical Section of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association at Baltimore, Md., May 
27-29. The program, arranged under the 
direction of the Carbonization, Chemical, 
and Water Gas Committees, consisted of 
comprehensive treatment of all the produc- 
tion and chemical problems facing the in- 
dustry. 

Charles M. Cohn, vice-president, Consoli- 
dated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Bal- 
timore, Md., welcomed the delegates and 
spoke of the trend in the gas industry to 
large production and large customer utiliza- 
tion. 

The first session of the conference was 
devoted to the subject of water gas, and 
J. H. Wolfe, of Baltimore, Md., chairman 
of the Water Gas Committee, presided. 

I. K. Peck, of Chicago, Ill., gave a sum- 
marty report of the Water Gas Committee. 
Subjects covered by Mr. Peck included steam 
decomposition in water gas sets, tabulation 
of bituminous coals suitable for water gas 
use, manufacture and use of oxygen, utiliza- 
tion of propane and butane, test code for 
water gas plants, peak load production 
equipment, mechanical mixing of gases, new 
developments, and low gravity water gas. 

“Observation on Gas Production” was the 
title of a paper by C. J. Ramsburg, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The speaker stressed the need of 
devoting attention to all phases of gas serv- 
ice and also discussed a number of interest- 
ing engineering subjects such as liquid puri- 
fication, coal gas dilution, flexibility, etc. 

A. H. Schaaf, of Brooklyn, N. Y., dis- 
cussed the effectiveness of mechanical grates 
and automatic charging machines. He said 
that the effectiveness of these mechanical 
labor-saving devices is constantly increasing 
with the study of their operation in plants 
that are sufficiently equipped to carry the 
base. 


Developments in bituminous coal opera- 


tion were presented by E. L. Fischer, of 
Davenport, Ia. 

The second session of the conference 
opened with a paper by S. B. Sherman, of 
Racine, Wis., on “The New Racine Plant 
of Vertical Chamber Ovens.”” Mr. Sherman 
gave a detailed description of the Racine 
plant and covered every phase of the sub- 
ject in a most comprehensive manner. 

The report of the Producer Committee 
was divided into three parts. C. R. Locke, 
of Chicago, Ill., discussed “The Effect of 
Saturation Temperature and Fuel Depth of 
Producer Gas.” W. P. Ryan, of Cambridge, 
Mass., and F. J. Pfluke, of Rochester, N. Y., 
also took part in the presentation of this 
subject. Mr. Ryan concluded his paper as 
follows: 


“Although the general effects of variation in 
such factors as air-steam ratio and fuel bed 
thickness are well known, the determination of 
the optimum conditions of operation of stand- 
ard equipment fired by a characteristic fuel can- 
not but be of material assistance to the opera- 
tor in his endeavor to secure the most desir- 
able results for his particular plant.” 


Mr. Locke said that for a given fuel there 
are a saturation temperature and fuel bed 
depths which will give the most efficient re- 
sults in producer operation. 


Mr. Pfluke presented the following con- 
clusions: 


“The curves show clearly there is a definite 
saturation temperature which will give a maxi- 
mum efficiency. Increasing the steam rate be- 
yond this point or dropping below it results in 
a decrease in efficiency. The maximum differ- 
ence in B.t.u. per pound of carbon amounts to 
approximately five per cent in this particular 
case. 


“It is mot necessary to carry a low saturation 
temperature to obtain maximum efficiency pro- 
viding a deep fuel bed is maintained. A high 
saturation temperature will reduce clinker trou- 
ble to a minimum and aid in maintaining good 
fire conditions and result in better quality gas 
if a small fuel is used.” 

“The tests necessary to determine maximum 
efficiency are relatively simple to carry out and 
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it is strongly urged that every producer opera- 
tor determine under his own conditions the 
saturation temperature which will produce the 
best results for him.” 

The second part of the Producer Commit- 
tee report was on “Built-in Producers,” by 
C. B. Glover of Philadelphia, Pa. This was a 
general discussion of common types on at- 
tached producers in gas works practice, to- 
gether with a detailed description of the step 
grate type of built-in producer. Mr. Glover 
stated that a minimum temperature of 1800° 
F. and a maximum depending upon the fu- 
sion point of the ash should be maintained 
for efficient producer gas production. 

The third part of this interesting commit- 
tee report was on the new U. G. I. producer, 
by J. H. Haug, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Following this there was a report of the 
Committee on Revision of Test Code, by 
F. J. Pfluke of Rochester, N. Y. This Com- 
mittee desires to give the industry a work- 
able code consisting of the following: 


1. Correct methods of sampling and collect- 
ing data. 

2. Table of constants necessary. 

3. Discussion of assumptions which must be 
made and probability of errors. 

4. Method of calculating a complete heat 
balance. 

5. Revised plant test run by 1926, 1927 Car- 
bonization Committee. 

C. J. Wright, of New York, N. Y., pre- 
sented the report of the Committee on Low 
Temperature Carbonization. Mr. Wright 
said that the four possible economical situa- 
tions where low temperature processes may 
give a satisfactory report on the investment 
are: 

1. In certain localities where a free burning 
smokeless fuel for domestic purposes finds a 
ready market. 

2. Where a large manufacturing plant re- 
quires a cheap gas for heating operations such 
as are met in glass manufacture, steel treating, 
automobile manufacturing, etc. 

3. At mines where a company has available 
large supplies of non-commercial sizes of high 


volatile coal. 
4. In combination with a steam plant. 


A. R. Powell, of Kearney, N. J., pre- 
sented the report of the Committee on ““Dis- 
posal of Plant Wastes.” This committee 
was organized to make a general study of 





methods of disposing of solid and liquid 
wastes. He said that the application of new 
processes or the improvement of operating 
conditions have created by-products of value 
from materials formerly regarded as waste. 
He classified waste from gas plant operation 
as solid waste and liquid waste. 

Part of this Committee’s report consisted 
of a report on “Dephenolization of Ammo- 
nia Liquor by the Koppers Vapor Recircu- 
lation Process,” by P. J. Wilson, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

J. S. Haug, of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Joseph D. Davis, of Pittsburgh, Pa., pre- 
sented a discussion on the survey of gas and 
coke making properties of American coals. 
The work of the committee this year is still 
in progress and is consisting of the develop- 
ment of apparatus and producer for moder- 
ate scale testing. 

The morning session on May 28th opened 
with a paper on “Gas Oil Specifications and 
Evaluations,” by T. A. Mighill, of Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Dr. Mighill has pioneered in 
this work and he presented a most interest- 
ing paper in which were submitted the gas 
oil specifications for a number of different 
gas companies. 

The remainder of this session was devoted 
to “Why I Use Chemical Control.” J. H. 
Wolfe, of Baltimore, Md., and P. H. 
Dashiell, of Philadelphia, Pa., presented the 
water gas operation side of the question. 
Mr. Wolfe summarized the use of chemical 
control at Baltimore, and Mr. Dashiell 
stressed the importance of proper sampling 
in chemical control work. 

Chemical control in coal gas operation 
was presented by R. E. Kruger and H. M. 
Himsworth, of New York, N. Y. Mr. 
Kruger stated that the chief reason that he 
used chemical fuel was that gas manufac- 
ture should be classed as a chemical indus- 
try. Mr. Himsworth said that the value of 
the chemists will be realized more as time 
goes on. 

Chemical control in holding company op- 
eration was discussed by L. J. Willien, of 
Chicago, and I. K. Peck, of Chicago. Both 
Mr. Willien and Mr. Peck stressed the need 


(Continued on page 443) 
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This is the tent which was successfully heated with gas last winter in Utah 


The Ideal Fuel Heats a Tent 


ECAUSE the In- 

termountain au- 
tomobile show was 
held in a tent, the 
Utah Gas and Coke 
Co., Salt Lake City, 
was called upon to 
solve a unique heat- 
ing problem. Gas 
fuel was used suc- 
cessfully, and the 
result was much fav- 
orable comment and 


increased sales of 
house heating in- 
stallations. 


During February, the Automobile Show 
was held in Salt Lake City. This show was 
housed in a tent reputed to be the largest 
tent ever erected in the state of Utah. The 
dimensions were: width 100 ft.; length 
420 ft.; height over all 34 ft.; height of 
sidewall 14 ft. The tent was, in effect, a 
double walled tent, as there was an inner 
fly of decorating material enclosing the side- 
wall and top of the huge enclosure. The 
heat insulating value of this inner decorat- 
ing material was, however, very low as it 
was of loosely woven material. 

The floor of this tent, which was an area 
of 42,000 sq.ft., was composed of ordinary 
sheathing lumber, 34,” in thickness, laid di- 





This is an interior view of the tent which was 
heated with gas 


rectly on the ice 
which covered the 
ground at the time 
the tent was erected. 
The area of the can- 
vas in the sidewalls 
and end of the tent 
was in excess of 17,- 
500 sq.ft. and the 
area of the top was 
in excess of 45,000 
feet. The cubical 
contents of the tent 
were approximately 
820,000 cu.ft. 

It was necessary 
for the management of the show to main- 
tain an average temperature of 60° F. in the 
tent during show hours to enable them to 
conform to their promises made in apply- 
ing for a permit to hold the show. It was 
first proposed by the management to install 
a steam heating plant, using coal as a fuel, 
but after an investigation it was decided to 
use gas as a fuel, in individual units, due to 
its cleanliness, ease of regulation, ease of 
installation, and because the services of 
firemen could be dispensed with. A fur- 
ther advantage of the gas was the freedom 
from fire hazards which would have been 
present with coal as a fuel. 

Thirty gas heatrolas were selected as the 
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The unit which was installed 


units to supply heat for this mammoth tent. 
Each one of these heaters was rated at 60,- 
000 B.t.u. hourly input with a maximum in- 
put of 75,000 B.t.u. per hour, and as these 
heaters were used unvented, the total heat 
in the gas burned was available for heat- 
ing the tent. These heaters were placed at 
intervals of 25 ft. along each of the two 
aisles of the tent. This placed each row of 
15 heaters approximately 20 ft. from the 
sidewall of the tent. Each row of heaters 
was. served with a 2” diameter high-pressure 
gas line, laid directly on the ground under 
the floor. There was a 3” high-pressure line 
run to the meter header with inlet pressure 
of 90” to 140” and then reduced through 
two 2” regulators to an inlet pressure at 
the meter of 17” water column. This gave 
an outlet pressure at the meters of 1614” 
water column and with all the heaters burn- 
ing, including besides those mentioned, 
three radiant fire heaters. An even pressure 
of 9” water column at the extreme ends of 
each line was maintained. The gas was 
metered through four meters, capable of 
passing 5,000 cu.ft. of gas per hour. The 
gas supplied was a mixed gas composed of 
coke oven and water gas, the average heat- 
ing value of this mixed gas was 450 B.t.u. 
per cu.ft. 

The heaters were installed and ready for 
operation two days before the opening of 
the show. The heaters were put into opera- 
tion on Thursday afternoon for the purpose 
of taking the chill off the tent. Some of 


the heaters were left on all night and the 
temperature at the meters fell so low that 
the pressure regulators froze, shutting off 
the gas supply. It was decided to remedy 
this by building a wooden covering for the 
meters and installing a small heater to keep 
the meters from freezing. On Thursday 
afternoon considerable snow had fallen and 
as no heating was done during the night, 
a great deal of this snow had remained on 
top of the tent. To make matters worse, 
the tent poles were so placed that the water 
did not properly drain from the tent top, 
but was pocketed and ran into the tent. 
Friday morning found an outside tempera- 
ture of 12° above zero and on this morning 
the dealers moved their cars into the tent, 
some 140 in number, so there was in the 
neighborhood of 300 tons of cold metal 
brought into the tent. In addition the melt- 
ing snow from the tent top made it neces- 
Sary to evaporate the water which ran onto 
the floor of the tent from the top of the 
tent. Another addition to the heating load 
was the cold air admitted when the cars 
were being moved into the tent. 

There was some fear evidenced by some 
of the show promoters that the heaters 
would not be ample, so four additional 
units were put in place at the rear and front 
of the tent to give added capacity. At the 
start of the show, hourly temperatures were 
taken both inside the tent and outside. This 
routine was maintained throughout the en- 
tire period of the show. A check of these 
temperatures shows that an average of 63° 
was maintained inside the tent and the aver- 
age outside temperature for the period was 
35°. This gives an average temperature dif- 
ference between inside and outside of 28°. 
The total gas consumed was 1,308,400 cu.ft. 
or a total of 588,780,000 B.t.u. or approxi- 
mately 2,700,000 B.t.u. per hour was lost 
from the tent as a whole. Assuming that 
there were two air changes per hour and that 
the floor was at a temperature of 32° be- 
cause of the ice under it all during the show, 
this would give a coefficient of transmission 
for the canvas of approximately .50 B.t.u. 
per sq.ft. per degree difference. 
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Experience with Lubrication of Mains 


at Grand Rapids 


By H. D. STRAIGHT, G. E. LUDWIG, and W. L. SHIVELY 


At a meeting of the Committee on Dehy- 
dration of Gas held in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., March 8, 1929, a subcommittee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a report on the experience of 
the Grand Rapids Gas Light Co. with oil lubrica- 
tion of its distribution system in connection with 
the operation of the gas dehydration plant which 
was started September 9, 1928. This report is 
presented herewith. A rather complete descrip- 
tion of the field work on oil fog lubrication in 
conjunction with the inception of dehydration is 
given not only to indicate methods which were 
successful, but also to describe those which ap- 
peared feasible and attractive, but which were 
not especially successful in practice. 
: conjunction with the starting-up of the 
gas dehydration plant of the Grand 
Rapids Gas Light Co., a program for the 
lubrication of the mains with an oil fog or 
vapor was undertaken. This work was 
initiated in order to anticipate and prevent 
troubles which might possibly arise incident 
to changing from the distribution of wet gas 
to dehydrated gas. The general aim was to 
substitute an oil-wet condition of the interior 
of the mains for the water-wet condition 
which existed prior to dehydration. Such an 
oil coating should prevent dust troubles, seal 
minute leaks in the main, prevent drying out 
of joints, alleviate naphthalene troubles, have 
a beneficial effect on meter leathers, and still 
further retard corrosion of the mains and 
services. 

Four general schemes were used to put an 
oil fog or vapor in the gas. These were: 

1. Saturation of the dehydrated gas with 
gas oil or kerosene by the oil scrubbing sec- 
tion of the dehydrator. 

2. Mechanical entrainment of gas oil in 
the gas by pumping the scrubbing oil at a 
high rate through the sprays of the oil scrub- 
bing section. 

3. Atomization of gas oil by compressed 
gas in the main at the booster room. 


Mr. Straight is superintendent of manufacture for 
3 nee Rapids Gas Light Co., Grand Rapids, 

ich. 

Mr. Ludwig is chief chemist for the Grand Rapids 
Gas Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mr. Shively is chemical engineer for The Koppers 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


4. Injection of oil fog in low pressure 
mains at governor pits. 


Oil Saturation of Gas 

The saturation of the dehydrated gas with 
oil as mentioned in (1) above was provided 
for in the design of the dehydration system, 
in that the gas, after passing through the de- 
hydration section of the scrubber, is sub- 
jected to an oil scrubbing. Gas oil which is 
subsequently used for water gas manufacture 
is used for this purpose. This oil has a vapor 
pressure such that approximately one gallon 
per million cu.ft. is required to saturate the 
gas at 60° F. The oil scrubbing saturates 
the gas with this oil. Entering the mains, the 
gas is cooled and deposits oil. This system 
has much to recommend it, but should be 
supplemented by oil fog lubrication because, 
with a vapor system, there are apt to be ir- 
regularities of oil deposition due to inter- 
mediate cooling and reheating of the gas as 
it travels through the system. 

The oil saturation system permits of little 
or no flexibility in varying the quantity of 
oil which may be put into the gas. Some 
variation can be secured by using an oil of 
higher vapor pressure when it is desired to 
increase the quantity of oil sent out. Before 
starting the dehydrator, naphthalene stop- 
pages due to old deposits in the mains were 
causing the distribution department consid- 
erable trouble. To alleviate this condition, 
furnace oil was used in place of the gas oil 
for a time in the oil scrubbing section of the 
dehydrator. This oil was a slightly higher 
fraction than kerosene, and was of the type 
sold for domestic oil heating plants. It has 
vapor pressure characteristics similar to 
naphthalene. Therefore, if the gas leaves 
the holder saturated with both naphthalene 
and furnace oil, when the former condenses 
in the cooler parts of the main, the furnace 
oil will come down with it and thus wet or 


dissolve the naphthalene. This prevents the 
(Continued on page 418) 
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ISING EXHIBITION 


At the right is one of the pieces 


$s bey was published 
paper. Flushing of advertising copy which is ap- 
e to bed”"— pearing in the trade papers as 





a part of the A. G. A.’s pro- 
gram of advertising industrial 
gas. 


Have you put 
the Furnace 
| to Bed? 


Now is the time to think of modern- 
izing your basement with gas service 
for house heating and water heating 










do not offer cither its direct ad- —_ representatives are at 


your service at all 





Today, with the network of intercommunicating gas supply lines, 
failure of the supply of gas is a very remote possibility. The in- 
dustrial user of gas is assured of uniform-quality fuel twenty-four 
hours a day, three hundred and sixty-five days in the year. Can 
you equal that with any other fuel? 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
490 Letingten Avenee, New York 
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vantages or means of continuous 
supply. 

Customers on our House Heat- 
ing Schedule enjoy the same 
lower rates for water heating, 
incineration, laundry drying, re- 
frigeration and all other purposes 
for which gas is required in the 
modern home of today. 

As a public util- 
ity, it is part of 
our service to 
give you unpre- 
judiced informa- 
tionwithrespect 
to appliances 
needed for your 
heating require- 

ments. All ap- 
pliances recom- 

mended by your 
Gas Company 
have been tested 
and app d in our Utiliza- 
















times for estimates 
and other data with- 
out the slightest obli- 
gation on your part. 


Install a 
Gas- Automatic 
Water Heater 
While your furnace 
is out, install a Gas- 
Automatic Water 
Heater, and enjoy effortless water 
heating service in summer as well 
as winter. Your Gas Company will 
gladly instail an Automatic Storage 
Heater in your home on free trial 
for one month. If you decide to 
keep it, you can buy on convenient 

monthly payments. 

For Your’ Convenience 
The coupon below entitles you 
to Information and Estimates on 
your heating requirements. Use 
it today without the slightest 








“Did you turn the heater on? 
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DETAIL OF SPRAY 








FUGEP WASHE®? 


Fig. 1 (Left)—Oil spray in- 
stalled in outlet main 
Fig. 2 (Above)—Dust 


indicator 
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formation of the light, flaky, type of crystals, 
a small quantity of which will plug a pipe. 
The use of the furnace oil was successful in 
alleviating naphthalene complaints in this 
manner, and after about two weeks these 
were reduced to a nominal number. This oil 
was used for saturation of the gas for about 
six weeks after which time it was discon- 
tinued to avoid possible trouble with the 
stuffing boxes of consumers’ meters. If large 
quantities of kerosene or furnace oil are 
vaporized into the gas (by heating) or their 
use is continued for too long a time, there is 
danger of dissolving the lubricant of the 
meter stuffing boxes, thus causing them to 
leak. However, the quantities of oil put into 
the gas by saturation at ordinary temperatures 
are small enough to permit of its use for con- 
siderable periods of time without danger. 


Oil Entrainment Method 
The attempt to entrain small droplets of 
oil into the gas mechanically by running the 
sprays of the oil scrubbing section at a higher 
rate than they were designed for was not 
especially successful. Observing the opera- 


tion of these sprays before the scrubber was 
closed, a heavy oil mist was noted in the top 
of the scrubber. Also, after the scrubber was 
in operation there was a heavy oil fog in the 
“downcomer.” In spite of these favorable 
phenomena no oil fog could be detected in 
the gas as it left the holder. Apparently this 
fog was composed of particles which, while 
fine to the eye, were still so coarse that all 
came down either in the line leading to the 
holder or in the holder itself. The oil which 
deposits in the holder is of value in main- 
taining the oil film on the water in the 
holder and will probably make unnecessary 
its renewal. Since no oil fog was obtained 
at the outlet of the holder this method was 
abandoned and the sprays run at their reg- 
ular rate. 


Oil Atomization 


Since the above-described methods were 
not wholly successful an apparatus for atom- 
ization of oil by compressed gas was de- 
vised. This was located in the main leaving 
the plant and is shown on Fig. 1. This 
spray was of the conventional atomizer type 
and was mounted directly in the main. With 
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nozzles of the dimensions shown, the gas 
consumption is approximately 1 cu.ft. (free) 
gas per minute when a pressure of 80 pounds 
per sq.in. is used. This spray will work 
satisfactorily on pressures as low as 15 
pounds per sq.in., but its capacity is some- 
what diminished at the lower pressures. 
This spray atomized thirty gallons of gas oil 
per day or at the rate of five to six gallons 
oil per million cu.ft. of gas sent out. How- 
ever, most of this oil came down a short 
distance from the plant and 80-90 per cent 
of it was recovered from drips within a 
radius of two blocks from the plant. This 
gave a practical check on the work previously 
done in the laboratory. The laboratory work 
indicated that while an atomizing type spray 
will give large quantities of an apparently 
fine fog, most of this fog consists of rela- 
tively large drops which will quickly settle 
and are thus of little value for oil fog lubri- 
cation. Particles which will remain sus- 
pended in the gas for, say, 20 minutes must 
not be larger than one micron (1/25000 
inch) diameter and only a small quantity of 
these are formed. 

Glass rods attached to pipe plugs as 
shown on Fig. 2 were set into the mains 
at the governor pits to detect the presence 
of oil or dust in the gas. Experiments had 
shown that suspended rust or oil droplets 
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Fig. 3—Oil fog spray fitted with centrifugal 
Separator and reservoir 


carried by the gas build up on the side of 
the glass tubing facing the direction of gas 
flow and thus give an indication of their 
presence in the gas. The results with this 
Spray were not especially conclusive or en- 
couraging as judged by observations on the 
glass rods. Oil which could be directly at- 
tributable to the 
booster room 
spray was only 
found on these 
rods after a long 
time. From the 
practical stand- 
point, however, 
the spray was 
undoubtedly of 
value in that no 
dust was ever 
found on the 
rods at the gov- 
ernor pits, nor 
were any dust 
troubles experi- 
enced. 
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Separation of Heavier Oil Particles 

In order to separate the heavy droplets 
which quickly settle out and hence are of 
little or no value for lubrication of the 
mains, the spray was removed from the main 
and fitted with a separator. This separator 
was of the cyclone type, the atomized oil 
being shot into a circular chamber tangenti- 
ally. This creates a whirling mass of oil 
fog from which the heavier, quickly settling 
particles are thrown to the outside where 
they collect on the sides of the separator 
and drain back to the storage. The com- 
pleted spray device is shown in Fig. 3. The 
cyclone separator with the conical bottom 
is mounted on top of a 55-gallon drum 
which contains the gas oil used for spraying. 
This drum is fitted with a gauge glass and 
a filling plug. The sprays are mounted im a 
2” pipe which is welded to the separator. 
High pressure gas (from the rural distribu- 
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tion lines) is used for atomization and with 
the 1/16” diameter nozzle now used, con- 
sumes 4 cu.ft. (free) gas per minute when 
operating at 80 pounds per sq.in. The pres- 
sure varies from 20 to 80 pounds per sq.in. 
during the day. The fog is taken off the 
separator through a one-inch pipe at the 
top center of the separator and led directly 
into the main in the foreground. The one- 
inch valve in the line is for test purposes to 
check the operation of the spray. 


Oil Fog Detection 

Since the quantity of oil fog per cu.ft. 
is very small, its detection at various points 
in the system is somewhat of a problem. An 
ingenious and simple method for the de- 
tection of oil fog was devised by P. G. Ex- 
line of The Koppers Company Laboratories. 
An oil-soluble red dye such as Sudan III 


(Continued on page 427) 
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Fig. 5—Cross sectional details of oil atomizer 
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Various Aspects of Commercial Problems 
Considered at N. Y. Conference 


HE sixth annual New York Regional 
‘ka Sales Conference, sponsored by the 
Commercial Section of the American Gas 
Association, was held at Montauk Point, 
May 23-25, with more than one hundred 
and forty in attendance. Excellent enter- 
tainment features as well as a strong pro- 
gram covering all phases of commercial ac- 
tivities contributed to the success of the 
conference. 

The Conference opened on the evening 
of May 23 with J. P. Hanlan, of Newark, 
N. J., presiding. E. L. Phillips, President 
of the Long Island Lighting Co., New York, 
N. Y., gave a short speech of welcome in 
which he paid tribute to the importance of 
salesmen and stated that “‘they are all po- 
tential millionaires.” 

The paper entitled, ‘Economics of Selling 
Gas and Gas Appliances,” by Prof. Philip 
Cabot, of Harvard University, was presented 
by a representative of Harvard, due to Prof. 
Cabot’s inability to be present. Prof. Cabot 
pointed out that a gas company’s profits are 
from two sources—operation and finance. 
He continued as follows: 


“These two sources are interconnected and 
the policy which aims at a high rate of profit— 
that is, a wide profit margin—automatically de- 
prives the stockholders of the profits of finance 
which, when the opposite policy is pursued 
(aiming at a minimum rate of profit) are often 
greater than the profits of operation.” 


In addition, it was stated that since rapid 
and continuous growth is essential, it is best 
promoted by making prices as low as pos- 
sible since the field is highly competitive 
and the customers are for the most part 
persons in moderate circumstances. 

In Prof. Cabot’s opinion the slow rate of 
growth of the gas industry was largely due 
to unsuitable rate structures, and he sug- 
gested that readjustment in this direction 
must come before sales pressure can be suc- 
cessfully applied. He urged that a higher 
type of salesman be employed and that a 


higher figure of selling expense is neces- 
sary. Gas company salesmen, he said, must 
sell a standard of living rather than gas ap- 
pliances and must be trained in the details 
of household economics. The natural out- 
let for the sale of appliances is through the 
dealers, and gas company salesmen should 
be teachers and should specialize in creating 
gas-consciousness and in building the load 
on a far-sighted basis, he said. Prof. Cabot 
added: 


“Far too much attention has been paid to at- 
tending new customers; most companies al- 
ready have too many. The real problem is to 
get more business from the old ones, but to 
accomplish this a different type of sales force 
is needed.” 


Following Prof. Cabot’s presentation there 
was a discussion of important sales policies 
with H. C. Davidson, of New York, N. Y., 
presenting the subject of “Merchandising 
Accounting.” Mr. Davidson pointed out 
the importance of merchandising accounting 
in its relation to management and sound 
business policies. He said that the Joint 
Committee of the Commercial and the Ac- 
counting Sections is endeavoring to provide 
a system of accounts relating to sales activi- 
ties which will reflect accurately the results 
of merchandising operations. The commit- 
tee will also attempt to stimulate sound 
thinking and a better understanding of the 
elements involved. He recommended com- 
bining the so-called merchandising and new 
business expenses to ascertain the net cost 
of total activities. 

“The Possibilities of Increasing Gas Sales 
by Developing Dealer Cooperation,” by J. 
H. Van Aernam, of Albany, N. Y., followed. 

Mr. Van Aernam stated that he was a 
firm believer in cooperative selling, and that 
it is the duty of the utility to do pioneer sell- 
ing. He continued as follows: 


“It is the duty of utility men to do pioneer- 
ing selling and accrue business through the 
creation of the consumer acceptance of our 
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products. Therefore, we must assume leader- 
ship in the sale of quality appliances at estab- 
lished retail prices, adhering to ethical, con- 
structive merchandising methods on a basis that 
will encourage the activity of all legitimate re- 
tailers. To be positive that arrangements are 
satisfactory, announcement to the dealers should 
be made before the public is advised of the 
fact. Elementary, but important! 

“It is not only necessary for us to solicit 
plumber support on a like basis with us, but 
we must go one step farther. We must give 
them selling information which will assist them 
in making sales. Conduct schools of salesman- 
ship, if necessary. Don’t concern yourself 
about their knowledge of overhead, collection, 
and profits, but teach them how to sell the 
benefits of our merchandise. Because we have 
not done this, furnace coils and tank water 
heaters are being sold in greater numbers by 
the plumbers than automatic storage water heat- 
ers. Unless the plumber be wholeheartedly with 
us, he has only to fall back on the low-priced 
items to get the order and again defeat our 
purpose by putting on our lines inefficient, 
trouble-making equipment. 

“Keep in mind that the plumber is very 
closely associated with our customers, and don’t 
forget that they are his customers, too. He 
regards the sale made to one of those customers 
an infringement upon his rights. You and I 
know that it is merely an illusion, but this 
strained relation could be softened if he were 
accepted as an associate in business rather than 
a competitor. He may not be an effective force 
even when he is in agreement with us, but if 
he turns against us through a grievance or be- 
cause of misjudged ill treatment, his effective- 
ness will be felt far beyond the loss of sales.” 


“The Fundamentals of Domestic Sales- 
men’s Compensation” was presented by F. L. 
Hallock, of New York, N. Y. In this 
paper it was pointed out that the salesman 
is not only required to sell the appliance best 
suited to the customer’s needs, but he must 
also be able to explain certain scientific 
methods, etc. The salesman’s job, Mr. Hal- 
lock said, is three-fold: First, he acts as the 
representative of a company whose maxi- 
mum growth depends largely on public con- 
fidence by personal service in his daily con- 
tact with the company’s customers ; second, 
he acts as a salesman of a merchandise or- 
ganization existing to sell goods; third, he 
acts as a salesman of a manufacturer of a 
distinct product—gas—and he should influ- 
ence the increased use of that product. For 


the first function, “building confidence by 
service,” the suggested method of compen- 
sation is salary. The second function, sell- 
ing appliances, calls for a commission of 
merchandise sales accounts. The third func- 
tion, selling gas, calls for a load building 
bonus, recognizing the additional sale of 
gas and its load relations. 

In concluding, Mr. Hallock said that the 
plan of compensation and the earning pos- 
sibilities of the salesman under the plan of 
compensation are two important factors of 
effective salesmanship. 

The Friday morning session opened with 
G. M. Karshner, of New York, N. Y., 
presiding. 

Miss Katharine A. Fisher, director, Good 
Housekeeping Institute, New York, N. Y., 
presented a paper on “What Home Service 
Is Doing for Gas Companies.’” Miss Fisher 
pointed out that a duty of the home serv- 
ice worker is to show the customers how to 
get the most out of their appliances. She 
said that it is preferable to educate the cus- 
tomer in the many phases of home economics 
rather than to sell appliances or talk prices. 

Following this, W. H. Tappan, of Mans- 
field, Ohio, spoke on “How to Hold the 
Domestic Cooking Business for Gas.” Mr. 
Tappan spoke of the various influences 
which are at work and tend to decrease the 
domestic cooking business, such as the adver- 
tising of certain food products, the commer- 
cial bakery, the restaurant and delicatessen 
business, and the design of the modern 
apartment house. 

Mr. Tappan stated that the gas-cooking 
load is desirable to utilities, and that the gas 
range is the good-will ambassador of the 
gas company. He added that a modern gas 
range is a load builder, not in the sense 
that it consumes more gas than an obsolete 
stove, but because the comfort, convenience, 
and better results cause the housewife to 
enjoy it and use it more often. He added 
that the gas range sells other appliances, 
and hence is the first step toward load build- 
ing. He said that, in his opinion, the ad- 
vent of the heat control had done more to 
make the use of gas popular as a domestic 

(Continued on page 441) 
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The Monthly Tabloid—Personal and Otherwise 


David J. Collins has 
retired as active head of 
the gas sales department 
of the U. G. I. Contract- 
ing Company division of 
United Engineers & Con- 
structors Inc. and will 
devote most of his time 
to his personal interests. 
Mr. Collins will continue 
to act in a consulting ca- 
pacity for the company 
on gas sales problems 
and will handle special 
situations for them. 

For 47 years, Mr. Collins has been one of the 
most active and well-known figures in the gas 
industry. 

William L. Butler has been appointed super- 
visor of the industrial department of the Ogden 
Gas Co., Utah Gas & Coke Co., and the 
Wasatch Gas Co., according to an announce- 
ment by L. Fitzpatrick, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the natural gas companies. Mr. 
Butler as a mechanical engineer has had wide 
experience in natural gas activities. 


D. J. Collins 


Miss Jane Tiffany 
Wagner is now acting 
director of the home serv- 
ice division of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of 
New York. Miss Wagner 
is a graduate of the Art 
Institute, Chicago, IIl., 
and has been working 
on her master’s degree in 
household arts at Colum- 
bia University in New 
York, Miss Wagner 


W. Russell Greer has been made vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, service, and engineer- 
ing of the Porcelain Enamel and Manufacturing 
Co., of Baltimore, Md. 

Ray Hill has been made assistant treasurer 
of the company. 


A. H. Thorn, manager of industrial relations 
of The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been elected chairman of the 
Utilities Chapter of the Illinois Children’s 
Home and Aid Society. 

Due to the support of The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company and its sister utilities in 
the Chicago area, the work and scope of this 
undertaking has become one of the far-reaching 
aids to unfortunate children. Mr. Thorn suc- 
ceeds John J. Learned, of the Public Service 
Co. of Northern Illinois. 








William B. Way of Pittsburgh, Pa., former 
secretary of the Natural Gas Association of 
America and of the Natural Gas Supply Men, 
Inc., has been selected as general manager of 
the International Petroleum Exposition and 
Congress which will be held in Tulsa, Okla., 
from October 5 to 12. 

Mr. Way was secretary and treasurer of the 
Natural Gas Association of America from 1919 
until 1926. 


Carl A. Schlegel has 
been appointed sales man- 
ager of the gas depart- 
ment of the U. G. I. 
Construction Company 
division of the United 
Engineers & Constructors 
Inc. 

Mr. Schlegel’s entire 
business career has been 
with the U. G. I. inter- 
ests where he has round- 
ed out an experience 
touching all phases of the 
gas industry. Graduating 
from Stevens Institute in 1910, as mechanical 
engineer, he entered the engineering and con- 
struction branch of The United Gas Improve- 
ment Co. In 1915 he was made engineer and 
manager of the Northern Indiana Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., South Bend, Ind., leaving in 1918 to 
enter an officers’ training camp. Upon his dis- 
charge from the army at the end of the war, 
he returned to the U. G. I. Contracting Co. and 
was placed in charge of the estimating depart- 
ment. For the last five years he has devoted 
himself exclusively to sales work. 

A. W. Robertson, formerly President of the 
Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and now 
chairman of the board of the Westinghouse 
Company, was recently elected a director of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. He re- 
ceived the largest vote given to any candidate 
on the entire ticket. 

C. B. Phillips has been promoted from as- 
sistant sales manager to sales manager of the 
Surface Combustion Co., Toledo, Ohio. He 
succeeds F, W. Manker, who resigns to take 
a position with the Great Lakes Steel Corp. as 
assistant to the President. 

Mr. Phillips has been with the Henry L. 
Doherty Organization since his graduation from 
Purdue in 1917. 

Mr. Manker in 1923 joined the Doherty or- 
ganization in charge of the special furnace di- 
vision of Combustion Utilities Corp. In the 
consolidation in 1924, he became vice-president 
and sales manager of the Surface Combustion 
Co. 


rt 


C. A. Schlegel 
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Roy A. Zeigler and George H. Schlatter, who 
have been with the Jacksonville Gas Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla., have resigned. Mr. Schlatter 
will go with the Birmingham Gas Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

Mr. Zeilger’s new connection has not yet 
been announced. 


T. W. Halloran has been appointed gas heat- 
ing engineer of the New York Power and 
Light Corp. His office will be located at Al- 
bany. Mr. Halloran was for the past five years 
with the Utica Gas and Electric Co. 


W. E. Saunders, who has been librarian of 
The United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., since 1911, was retired from active service 
recently, after more than 28 years of service. 


Howard A. Graul, who has been with the 
North Carolina Gas Company, Reidsville, N. C., 
is now connected with the Berwick Gas Com- 
pany, Berwick, Pa. 


David W. Beaman was elected general man- 
ager of the New Bedford Gas & Edison Light 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., at a recent meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the company. 


Louis C. Smith, a vice-president of New York 
Power and Light Corp., and since the forma- 
tion of that company in 1927 manager of its 
Mohawk Division, with headquarters at Glov- 
ersville, has been appointed manager of the 
Schenectady Division of the company, effective 
June 1. Victor Starzenski, whom Mr. Smith 
is succeeding as manager of the Schenectady Di- 
vision, has been transferred. 

Mr. Smith was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1907, and entered the 
employ of Philadelphia Gas Works. He then 
went through the training course conducted by 
The United Gas Improvement Co. and was as- 
signed to distribution work, working up 
through foremanships to the position of assist- 
ant superintendent of the city district. 


Frank H. Knapp, for many years active in 
the manufacturing branch of the gas industry, 
with the Pittsburg Water Heater Co., and the 
National Refrigerating Co., is retiring from the 
gas industry, and is now connected with the 
Steel Frame House Co., a subsidiary of the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshal Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Knapp has always shown loyal and in- 
telligent interest in the affairs of the industry 
through the Association, and until his recent 
resignation, was a member of the American Gas 
Association Approval Requirements Commit- 
tee. 


George G. Ramsdell 

Managing Director Forward: “In behalf of headquarters 
staff I call attention to the approaching eighty-first birth- 
day of Mr. George G. Ramsdell on the thirtieth of this 
month. Mr. Ramsdell continues his remarkable record of 
constant daily service to the Association and sets noteworthy 
example of regularity and punctuality. He retains his spirit 
of optimism and of confidence. Due to his intelligent 
management of the mechanics of preparation of our Rate 
List, we have been enabled to reduce the cost per page to 
the Association from $2.21 in 1927 to $1.34 in 1929 The 
Staff desires to make this acknowledgment of Mr. Rams- 
dell’s loyal cooperation and appreciation of his gentle pres- 
ence among us daily.” 

The Board voted to include the above statement in full 
in the minutes, and ded its congratulations and re- 
gard for Mr. Ramsdell, with appreciation of the splendid 
service he has rendered to the industry and the Association. 








This resolution, printed and framed, was re- 

cently presented to George G. Ramsdell, 

librarian of the A. G. A., iby the Executive 
Board 








Russian Visitor Calls at A. G. A. 
Headquarters Office 

I Nowgosd visitor at A. G. A. Headquarters 

in New York was M. Shahnazarov, me- 
chanical engineer, manager of production and 
utilization of natural gas, Government Oil 
Trust “Azneft,” Bakou, U. S. §. R. Mr. Shah- 
Mazarov is seeking information on American 
Practice with regard to laying mains, piping of 
houses, installation of appliances and rules and 
regulations governing piping and installation. 

Mr. Shahnazarov plans to visit the Pacific 
coast on his trip to the United States to inspect 
the natural and oil gas situations there. His 
organization will have available large quanti- 
ties of oil gas. 

En route he plans to stop at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to inspect the model home in the display rooms 
of the Equitable Gas Company, and to see E. J. 
Stephany, secretary of the Natural Gas De- 
partment of the American Gas Association. He 
will also make an inspection tour of the 
A. G. A. Testing Laboratory at Cleveland, 
Ohio. — 

Norcross Will Represent Society 
of Gas Lighting 
J ARNOLD NORCROSS, of New Haven, 
¢ Conn., has been chosen to represent the 
Society of Gas Lighting at the World’s En- 
gineering Congress, to be held in Japan in 
November, 1929. 
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Affiliated Association Activities 


Public Utilities Association of Virginia 
_ 1929 annual meeting of the Public Util- 

ities Association of Virginia will be held at 
the Chamberlin-Vanderbilt Hotel, Old Point 
Comfort, November 21 and 22. President A. W. 
Higgins has been named as chairman of the 
general committee in charge of the program and 
arrangements. Mr. Higgins has appointed the 
following to assist in this work: 

N. E. Drexler, of Newport News; Miss E. 
M. Whitton; Floyd W. King, of Charlottes- 
ville; M. J. O’Connell of Alexandria, and A. B. 
Tunis, secretary of the Association. Mr. Drex- 
ler was appointed chairman of a sub-committee 
in charge of entertainment. 

Mr. Higgins and his committee already are 
at work in shaping up a program that promises 
to attract widespread attention. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 


A’ a recent meeting, 
the governing body of 
the Southwestern Public 
Service Association made 
several changes in the 
Association’s  Constitu- 
tion so as to permit and 
encourage even greater 
cooperation in the future 
than in the past with the 
various Associations with 
which it is affiliated. 

Most important of 
these were provisions to 
waive separate conven- 
tions of this Association, and encourage at- 
tendance by the membership at suitable regional 
conventions of their craft, especially the South- 
western Division of the Natural Gas Depart- 
ment of the American Gas Association, and the 
Southwest Geographic Division of the National 
Electric Light Association. Provision will be 
made, however, to have group or sectional 
meetings at such times and places as will be 
profitable to the membership for any of the 
groups or sections which constitute the Associa- 
tion. 

This Association will, as for the past 35 
years, represent the interest of the gas, the 
electric, the street railway, and the telephone 
public service companies in Texas and Louis- 
iana. In the absence of a full meeting of the 
Association there has been substituted an Ad- 
visory Council, to consist of one representative 
from each of the member companies, which 
shall convene from time to time for the con- 
sideration of the general affairs and policies of 
the Association and to elect an Executive Com- 


Knox Lee 


mittee. The Executive Committee has full 
charge of the affairs of the Association, and 
elects from its number the President and three 
vice-presidents, and also elects the secretary and 
treasurer, which latter will not necessarily be 
members of the Executive Committee. 

The officers and Executive Committee just 
selected for the year 1929-1930 are: 

President, Knox Lee, Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Co., Marshall, Texas; Ist vice-president, 
chairman Gas Section, Frank L. Chase, Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas; 2nd vice-presi- 
dent, chairman Electric Section, J. W. Carpen- 
ter, Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Texas; 
3rd vice-president, chairman Railway Section, 
W. B. Tuttle, San Antonio Public Service Co., 
San Antonio, Texas. Other members of the 
Executive Committee:—George H. Carter, vice- 
president Texas Utilities Co., Marlin, Texas; 
J. G. Holtzclaw, vice-president, Gulf States 
Utility Co., Beaumont, Texas; W. L. Prehn, 
general manager, Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., Dallas, Texas; Treasurer, R. G. Soper, vice- 
president, Dallas Gas Company, Dallas, Tex.; 
Secretary, E. N. Willis, Dallas. 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 


J. STRICKLER, vice- 
¢ president and gen- 
eral manager of the Kan- 
sas City Gas Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., was elected 
President of the Missouri 
Association of Public 
Utilities at its recent an- 
nual convention. Other 
officers elected were as 
follows: 

First vice-president, E. 
D. V. Dickey, Citizens 
Gas Co., Hannibal, Mo.; 
second vice-president, H. 
M. Patten, Union Electric Light & Power Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; third vice-president, A. E. Bettis, 
Kansas City Power & Light Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; secretary, F. D. Beardslee, Mercantile 
Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo.; treasurer, Herman 
Spoehrer, Union Electric Light & Power Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Members of the executive committe to serve 
two years are: L. P. Andrews, City Water Co., 
Sedalia, Mo.; C. A. Semrad, St. Joseph Gas Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Sam Greenland, Public Service 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Chester Smith, Kansas City 
Power & Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Members of the executive committee to serve 
one year are: A. E. Reynolds, Springfield Gas 
& Electric Co., Springfield, Mo.; Powell Groner, 





T. J. Strickler 
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K. C. Public Service Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Herman Spoehrer, Union Electric Light & 
Power Co., Kansas City, Mo.; W. H. Henby, 
St. Louis Water Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s Association 


B H. SMYERS, Jr., of 
¢ The Philadephia 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been appointed secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Penn- 
sylvania Natural Gas 
Men's Association to suc- 
ceed H. A. Gager, de- 
ceased. 

Mr. Smyers has been 
actively identified with 
this Association for some 
time. 





B. H. Smyers 
Wisconsin Utilities Association 


T the recent meeting 

of the Gas Section 
of the Wisconsin Utili- 
ties Association the fol- 
lowing officers were 
elected: 

H. R. Broker, Wiscon- 
sin Gas and Electric Co., 
Racine, chairman of the 
Section; and W. E. Ke- 
men, Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co., vice-chairman. 

It is interesting to note 
that Chairman Broker, 
while at the University 
of Wisconsin, worked under Professor Kowalke 
through the gas fellowship supported by this 
Association. 

Executive Secretary John N. Cadby has an- 
nounced the removal of the headquarters of the 
Wisconsin Utilities Association to 502 Brumder 
Bldg., 105 Wells Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Colorado Utilities Association 
T a meeting of the executive committee of 
the Colorado Utilities Association held on 
May 10, the Hotel Colorado of Glenwood 
Springs, Colorado, was chosen as the place and 
September 2, 3 and 4 as the dates for the 1929 
convention. 


Gas Appliance Merchandising Is Pub- 
lished by Robbins 


ONSIDERED a most important educational 
step by the gas industry, the new monthly 
magazine Gas Appliance Merchandising was in- 
troduced on May 1 by the Robbins Publishing 
Co., Inc., 9 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y., 
to educate gas appliance dealers in better mer- 
chandising methods. 
The purpose of Gas Appliance Merchandising 





H. R. Broker 





is to “create more sales of gas appliances and 
so increase the domestic load. Modern com- 
petition has made its publication imperative and 
it will perform the same sales service which 
alert merchandising papers are giving other in- 
dustries.”” 

More than one hundred gas companies are 
sending Gas Appliance Merchandising to a total 
of more than 5000 dealers all over the country, 
according to the publishers. Companies which 
are not familiar with the magazine may get 
sample copies free. The subscription price is 
$1.80 a year for each dealer. 

Harold O. Andrew, editor of Gas Age-Rec- 
ord and Industrial Gas, is editor of Gas Appli- 
ance Merchandising, and Floyd W. Parsons, 
editorial director of the Robbins Publications, 
is contributing a merchandising feature each 
month. H. W. Springborn, managing editor, 
has had previous editorial experience along 
merchandising lines with Allen Business Papers, 
Geyer Publications, and Chain Store Review. 





The cover of the June issue of Gas Appliance 
Merchandising 


Gas Program Is Broadcast from 
Boston 


ALKER & PRATT MANUFACTURING 

CO. has joined with five other manufac- 
turers in sponsoring a new broadcast service 
over Station WEEI, Boston, each Wednesday and 
Friday. This is a syndicated program and each 
manufacturer joining in manufactures some 
household product although non-competitive 
with those of the other cooperators. 

Miss Gretchen McMullen, home economics 
expert, prepares the lectures and gives the 
broadcast. She lectures at 10:30 a.m. on 
Wednesdays and 2:45 p.m. on Fridays. 
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Experience with Lubrication of Mains 
(Ccntinued from page 420) 


is dissolved in the oil used in the spray de- 
vice in the proportions of one-half oz. of 
dye per gallon of oil. To test for the pres- 
ence of oil fog in the gas at any given point 
the gas is passed through a tar camera. 
Presence of the oil fog is indicated by an 
easily discernable pink tint on the filter pa- 
per. This method can even be made quan- 
titative by measuring the cu.ft. of gas passed 
through the filter paper and comparing the 
tint produced with calibrated standards pre- 
pared in the laboratory. In preparing the 
dyed oil for test it is preferable to dissolve 
the dye in turpentine and then to add this 
solution to the oil. 

This spray device shown in the photo- 
gtaph sends out about one quart of oil as 
fog per day which is extremely persistent 
and travels to the remote parts of the sys- 
tem. With this modified spray, oil fog was 
detected at a governor pit three miles from 
the plant in 24 hours after starting the 
spraying. A filter paper was placed in a 
house service about three miles from the 
plant and a definite pink tint obtained after 
800 cu.ft. of gas had passed through it. 
This spray is therefore considered quite sat- 
isfactory except in respect to capacity. At 
least one gallon of fog per million cu.ft. has 
been tentatively set as a desirable standard 
and the capacity of this spray will be in- 
creased by mounting two more sprays on the 
periphery of the separator 120° apart. The 
efficiency of separation will also be reduced 
by taking the fog off a little to one side of 
the center. It is probable that reducing the 
diameter of the separator to 8” or 9” would 
improve its action since the present separa- 
tion is too effective. 

By these two modifications it is hoped to 
bring the output of the spray up to approxi- 
mately five gallons of oil per day. The 
great persistence of this fog compared to 
that formed directly in the mains is ex- 





. 


Fig. 6—Oil fog spray used at governor pits 


plained by the theory that, when the oil is 
atomized directly into the main, the heavy 
droplets in settling scrub out most of the 
fine ones. In the centrifugal separator, the 
time element is such that little scrubbing ac- 
tion takes place. 

It should be mentioned that when only a 
limited quantity of fog is mixed with the 
gas, it is quite important that the gas al- 
ready be saturated with respect to the oil 
which is used for spraying. If this is not 
the case, the fine droplets will evaporate 
into the gas and then exist only in the vapor 
phase. As pointed out before, a system of 
lubrication employing only vapor has cer- 
tain limitations. 


Oil Fog Lubrication at Governor Pits 

In order to supplement the spray at the 
booster room a program of oil fog injection 
at the governor pits was also undertaken. 
The distribution system consists of trans- 
mission mains to district governors. There 
are fifteen of these in the Grand Rapids 
system located at distances of from one to 
three miles from the plant. The question 


as to a suitable source of compressed gas 
for work at the governor pits was somewhat 
of a problem. It was not desired to tie up 
the heavy compressor of the street depart- 
ment for this work and no electrical outlets 
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for a small motor-driven compressor were 
available at the pits. Since the gas consump- 
tion was small (1 cu.ft. per minute or less) 
it was decided to use compressed CO, for 
this work. Cylinders cuataining 20 lbs. of 
CO, were used and these supplied enough 
gas for approximately three hours’ spraying. 
This gas is relatively cheap and is not ob- 
jectionable to mix with the gas in the mains. 
So small a percentage relative to the gas 
flowing in the main is used, that the effect 
on the calorific power of the gas is negli- 
gible. The spray used for this work was 
so constructed that it would fit a 1” threaded 
hole in the main. It is shown in Fig. 5 and 
in Fig. 6. The compressed gas enters the 
central tube and issues from a small hole 
in its side which registers with a hole in 
the outside tube. The oil is fed into the 
circular space between the inside and out- 
side tube. At the governor pits a small 
drum was used as an oil reservoir and this 
and the CO, cylinder were placed on the 
surface outside the pit. Connections to the 
spray were made with 


naphthalene troubles and in getting a quicker 
distribution of oil to all parts of the system. 
In order to get a quantitative idea of the 
amount of fog remaining in the gas at vari- 
ous distances from the point of spraying and 
of the distances that the oil fog might carry 
tests were made as follows: 

A spray using CO, for atomization and 
fed with dyed oil was put in operation. At 
various distances from the point of spray- 
ing gas was taken from the house services 
and passed through a test meter in series 
with which was a tar camera. Gas was 
passed through the filter paper of the tar 
camera until the dyed oil fog in the gas had 
tinted the test paper to match a standard 
containing 4.5 mg. of the dyed oil, and the 
volume of gas passed noted on the meter. 
With these data, the quantity of fog remain- 
ing in the gas could be calculated. The 
quantity of oil originally sprayed in the gas 
was determined by readings on the oil stor- 
age tank. The velocity of the gas at the 
point of spraying was determined by ana- 








Y,” copper tubing pro- 
vided with compression 
fittings. 

With this apparatus, 
three gallons of oil per 
hour could be sprayed 
and one twenty-pound 
cylinder of CO, was suf- 
ficient for three hours’ 
spraying. A given pit 
would be sprayed for 
three hours in the morn- 
ing, the attendant and 1 
apparatus picked up and 
moved to another pit 5 
which was sprayed for a 
like period in the after- 
noon. This work was ] 
continued until three 
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lyzing for CO, before and after the point 
of spraying. Since the CO, used for spray- 
ing was bled into the gas stream at a con- 
stant rate (by maintaining a constant pres- 
sure on the nozzle orifice) the dilution of 
the CO, was directly proportional to the 
quantity of gas passing the point of spray- 
ing. The results of this test were as fol- 
lows: 


system from one spraying point. This 
doubtless explains the apparent failure of 
oil fog lubrication when used in changing 
systems formerly distributing wet manufac- 
tured gas over to dry natural gas. The prac- 
tical implications are that oil spraying must 
be done from a number of points and con- 
tinued over a period of time to become ef- 
fective at all points in a system. 


TABULATION OF RESULTS ON OIL FOG TEST 











% of Original 
Cu.ft. Gas Mg. Oil Oil Remaining 
Distance Mg. Oil Passing Put into in Gas at. Velocity 
rom Avg. Oil CO. Flow __—iin 1 ew.ft. Spray Gas per Sampling of Gas 
Spray Flow cu.ft./min. Gas per min. cu.ft. Point ft./min. 
300 ft. 1.3 gal./hr. 611 9 81.4 878 1.02 414 
600 ft. 2.08 gal./hr 611 6 81.4 1400 43 414 
1300 ft. 2.66 gal./hr 611 4.5 111.0 1314 34 564 
2100 ft. 2.66 gal./hr. 611 3.0 174.5 835 36 889 
2100 ft. 2.42 gal./hr 611 4.5 52.2 2540 18 265 
2800 ft. 2.42 gal./hr 611 3.4 63 2120 -16 321 








Rate of Settling of Oil Fog 


The tabulated data indicate that even as 
close at 300 ft. from the point of spraying 
only about one per cent of the oil originally 
sprayed into the gas remains suspended as a 
fog when the oil is atomized directly into 
the gas stream. The data further indicate 
that after the rapid initial settling out of the 
large particles, the rate of settling of the 
remaining fog is relatively slow. No fog 
was found further than 2800 ft. from the 
point of spraying; but this was due to a 
back feed of gas in the main under test. 
Subsequent work, as mentioned above, 
showed that the fine fog will travel great 
distances through the mains. The relation- 
ship between the oil fog remaining in the 
gas and elapsed time is plotted on curve, 
Fig. 4. If a spray fitted with a centrifugal 
separator is used it can be considered that 
the fog issuing from this device is com- 
parable to that found in the gas at 300 ft. 
from the point of spraying in this test. Even 
this fine fog settles so that only about 16 
per cent remained in the gas at 2800 fe. 
This test and the results plotted on the curve 
show therefore the difficulty in attempting 
to adequately lubricate a large distribution 


Automatic Governor Pit Spraying Device 

It is not planned to pursue further the 
CO, method of spraying at the governor 
pits due to the high cost per pound of per- 
sistent fog. Since spraying at the governor 
pits is a very valuable adjunct to the spray- 
ing at the booster room, particularly from 
the standpoint of alleviating naphthalene 
complaints from old deposits in the main, 
the development of an automatic apparatus 
for this duty was undertaken by the Grand 
Rapids Gas Light Co. The basic principle 
of this device is the utilization of differen- 
tial pressure existing between the high and 
low pressure sides of the governor to drive 
a small positive pressure blower which is 
directly connected to a small compressor. 
The completed device, with auxiliary equip- 
ment, is shown on Fig. 7. The blower has 
a displacement of .12 cu.ft. per revolution 
and the compressor delivers .5 cu.ft. per 
minute at a pressure of 30 pounds per sq.in. 

The differential across the governors va- 
ries from zero to 90” water. It was found 


that the unit would start with a differential 
pressure of 15” water under which condi- 
tions 15 pounds pressure was delivered at 
To control the blower 


the spray nozzle. 
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and prevent excessive speeds at peak pe- 
riods, a regulator was placed in the inlet 
line. This was a service regulator, modified 
for this duty by removing the spring and 
substituting a weight-loaded lever arm. This 
modified regulator will throw a maximum 
pressure of from 24” to 30” water across 
the blower which results in a maximum pres- 
sure of 30 pounds per sq.in. at the spray 
nozzle. The maximum blower speed is ap- 
proximately 250 R.P.M. at which speed 30 
cu.ft. per minute of gas are required. The 
by-passing of this small quantity of gas 
around the governor is of course not ob- 
jectionable. The spray nozzles are shown 
in the detail. These are to be adjusted by 
hand until the best relative position is found 
and then locked in place by a drop of solder 
or brazing. A piece of 8” pipe was used 
for a combined separator and oil reservoir. 
The 2” pipe holding the spray is welded 
tangentially to the upper part of the pipe as 
shown. 

Under the conditions prevailing at Grand 
Rapids this unit will run approximately 13 
hours per day, statting whenever the pres- 
sure differential across the governors equals 
or exceeds 15” water. The capacity under 
these conditions is approximately one quart 
of fog per day. The device has been tested 
over a long period of time and found to be 
entirely reliable and satisfactory. The in- 
stallation in the various governor pits will 
proceed at once. 

For injection of oil fog into the gas 
stream at points other than governor pits, a 
device similar to that described for governor 
pit work, but driven by an electric motor 
(or small gasoline engine), is recommended. 
An electrically driven unit was considered 
for governor pit work, but rejected on the 
basis of explosion hazard and the necessity 
of having to provide electrical outlets at 
each governor pit. The governor pit device 
can be used at any place in the system where 
15” pressure differential exists, such as at 
pressure boosters or where a large industrial 
customer is fed from an intermediate pres- 
sure main. 








Recommendations for Companies Changing from 
Manufactured to Natural Gas 


The dehydrated gas distributed at Grand 
Rapids has a dew-point about 5° F. below 
the low temperatures of the distribution sys- 
tem. It is therefore approximately 85 per 
cent saturated. Under these conditions the 
drying of the mains has taken place slowly 
and a time interval has elapsed during which 
the oil fog has become effective. Natural 
gas is ordinarily much drier than dehydrated 
manufactured gas. Therefore when natural 
gas is turned into mains formerly used to 
distribute wet manufactured gas they will be 
dried out rather rapidly. Under these cir- 
cumstances the small quantities of oil fog 
which have proved effective at Grand Rapids 
might not be sufficient to prevent dust trou- 
bles. Accordingly, for natural gas at least 
one gallon of persistent fog per million 
cu.ft. of gas is recommended and an even 
larger quantity may be necessary during the 
initial period of a change-over. 

A satisfactory spray for this service can 
be constructed on the basis of the design 
shown in Fig. 3 with the addition of two 
more sprays on the periphery of the sepa- 
rator as before mentioned. Further, addi- 
tional capacity can be secured by bleeding 
into the separator gas at a slightly higher 
pressure than that in the main into which 
the fog is bled. The function of this addi- 
tional gas is to dilute the fog formed and 
to sweep it out of the separator and into the 
main. 


Oldest Gas Tank is Still Standing 


ff first gas tank ever built is still stand- 
ing at Smethwick, England, after 121 years 
of existence. The iron cylinder was erected in 
1808 by William Murdock, founder of the 
manufactured gas industry, and a bronze me- 
morial tablet was recently unveiled at Smeth- 
wick by the present gas company in his honor. 
Murdock died in 1839. 


Coal Conference Proceedings 


HE proceedings of the Second International 

Conference on Bituminous Coal, held No- 
vember 19 to 24, 1928, at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., are now 
available, according to Thomas S. Baker, presi- 
dent of Carnegie Institute. 
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Gas Sales Increase at Record Rate 
(Continued from page 393) 


ers, a 3.9 increase in gas sales, and a 2.5 per 
cent increase in revenue. 


Middle Atlantic States 

Seventeen companies located in the Middle 
Atlantic States report for the first four 
months of 1929, as compared with a similar 
period in 1928, an increase in customers of 
1.6 per cent, in gas sales of 1.1 per cent, and 
in revenue of 0.4 per cent. 

For the month of April these 17 com- 
panies reported an increase of 1.6 per cent 
in customers, a 3.1 per cent decrease in gas 
sales, and a 3.1 per cent decrease in revenue. 


East North Central States 

Twenty-two of the 81 companies located in 
East North Central States report as follows 
for the first four months of 1929: An in- 
crease of 4.7 per cent in gas customers, an in- 
crease of 11.4 per cent in gas sales, and an 
increase of 7.8 per cent in revenue. 

For the month of April, these companies 
show a 4.7 per cent increase in customers, a 
10.5 per cent increase in gas sales, and an 8.4 
per cent increase in revenue. 


West North Central States 
Six companies in the West North Central 
States registered a 2.5 per cent increase in 
customers, a 4.6 per cent imcrease in gas 
sales, and a 0.1 per cent decrease in revenue 
for the first four months. 


For the month of April, 1929, these six 
companies report an increase of 2.5 per cent 
in Customers, an increase of 3.4 per cent in 
gas sales, and a decrease of 0.5 per cent in 
revenue. 

South Central and Mountain States 

Four companies located in this section re- 
ported to the Statistical Department. (Three 
of these companies recently changed from 
manufactured to natural gas service.) The 
per cent increase in customers for the first 
four months of 1929 was 2.9, and for gas 
sales 48.2. Revenues decreased 7.1 per cent. 

For the month of April, 1929, these four 
companies registered an increased in custom- 
ers of 2.9 per cent, in gas sales of 59.0 per 
cent, and a decrease in revenues of 9.0 per 
cent. 

South Atlantic States 

Seven companies located in the South At- 
lantic States report for the first four months 
of 1929 am increase in customers of 2.1 per 
cent, in gas sales of 2.5 per cent, and in rev- 
enue of 1.3 per cent. 

For the month of April these companies 
show an increase of 2.1 per cent in customers, 
of 0.8 per cent in gas sales, and a decrease 
of 0.5 per cent in revenue. 


Pacific Coast States 
Six companies located on the Pacific Coast 
report for the first quarter of 1929 a 2.8 per 
cent increase in customers, a 23.1 per cent 


Statistical Department—American Gas Association 


TABLE 2—PER CENT INCREASE IN GAS SALES (MCF) FOR APRIL, 1929, AND FOUR MONTHS 
ENDING APRIL, 1929, COMPARED WITH CORRESPONDING MONTH AND PERIOD OF 1928 











Industrial and 
Domestic Only House Heating Commerical Total Sales 
April 4 Mont April 4 Months* April 4 Months* April 4 Months* 

% % % % % % % % 
Massachusetts —1.2 —0.1 57.0 63.9 —.2 —1.3 2.3 5.0 
New York —4.1 0.3 
Illinois 3.9 5.9 6.9 26.7 15.4 12.4 7.4 8.5 
Michigan 12.1 12.9 29.6 76.5 22.9 19.7 15.3 15.9 
Wisconsin 6.8 3.5 37.4 64.4 15.4 11.0 10.1 8.0 
California 23.8 24.6 








*Percent increase is adjusted to allow for extra day in February, 1928. 
Note: The data shown for Domestic, House Heating, and Industrial and Commercial classifications are based only on the 


reports of those companies actually segregating such items. 
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increase in gas sales, and a 15.6 per cent in- 
crease in revenue. Two of these six com- 
panies distribute natural gas. 

For the month of April, 1929, these six 
companies show a 2.8 per cent increase in 
customers, a 22.2 per cent increase in gas 
sales, and a 17.0 per cent increase in revenue. 


Benefits of Salesmen’s Course 
Are Outlined 


HE 12 benefits of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation’s Course in Domestic Gas Salesman- 
ship have been outlined as follows: 

The course has given the 3000 taking it the 
right SALES viewpoint by showing them how 
to tell the customer the things he wants to 
know. 

It has shown them how to SALES-SLANT 
explanations of every appliance in a way to 
build up customer appreciation of gas service. 

It has developed their ability to talk inter- 
estingly and convincingly about the merchan- 
dise they have to sell. 

It has made it easier for them to handle dif- 
ficult customers. 

It has given them more confidence and poise 
in meeting awkward situations. 

It has shown them how to handle all sorts 
of questions and objections constructively, and 
use them to turn the sale. 

It has given them closing methods that work. 

It has shown them how to make load-build- 
ing sales that ‘‘stay sold.” 

It has enabled them to make that profitable 
“additional ’’sale. 

It has shown where to find live leads and 
how to develop them into real buyers. 

It has increased their sales records by help- 
ing them make larger individual sales and a 
larger percentage of successful sales. 

It has given them a fresh interest in their 
work, more satisfactory relations with cus- 
tomers, a better spirit toward their fellow em- 
ployees and the company they serve. 


Mass Merchandising 
(Continued from page 410) 
have been numerous other points of contact 
and cooperation with the dealers, as for in- 
stance—group advertising, assistance to 
dealers in their windows and store displays, 
the holding of joint meetings of dealers and 
our distinct organizations, and the supplying 
of each cooperating dealer with a copy of 
our daily “Sales News” giving a report of 
sales made by our own salesmen and other 


dealers as well. This latter feature of our 
plan has done much to eliminate suspicion 
and distrust and has contributed materially 
to a better relationship in the group as a 
whole. We also finance the dealers’ sales 
of all approved appliances under a coopera- 
tive plan which has been in use for several 
years. 

One thing which we have avoided in this 
cooperative plan is the setting up of formal 
organizations of dealers or negotiation with 
existing organizations. All of our business 
has been conducted with individuals and al- 
though the provisions of the plan are open 
to all, we are thus free to concentrate on 
the most productive outlets and to develop 
the dealers selectively. 

It may be interesting to review briefly 
some of the results which we have obtained 
to date, not as to detailed number of sales, 
but as to the general selling effect. 

The competition of other forms of water 
heating which were formerly sold by the 
plumber and accepted by the public on his 
recommendation, such as coal heaters and 
water coils, has been almost entirely elimi- 
nated. A wider contact has been secured than 
could possibly have been obtained through 
the canvassing of our own men, as we have 
had opened to us all the contacts of the 
dealers. The removal of competition be- 
tween our own men and the dealers has 
meant a great saving in time formerly wasted 
with a consequent increase in sales. 

By selling a low priced heater, the dealer 
in many cases has been able to sell additional 
utilization equipment for hot water, such 
as shower baths, laundry tubs, etc., result- 
ing in profit to the plumber through addi- 
tional sales and to us through additional con- 
sumption. Opening the plumber’s eyes to 
this possibility of additional business 
through the initial sale of a water heater 
has been one of the most interesting features 
of our cooperative work. 

Better dealer relations, as a result of this 
plan, have been plainly indicated, and in our 
opinion these relations are much more per- 
manent than any we have been able to build 
up in the past through other forms of co- 
operative effort. 
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Give a Thought to Advertising 


By JAY C. BARNES 


HOULD the utility industry advertise? 
Is the utility industry getting value re- 
ceived for the more than thirty millions of 
dollars that it spends annually for advertis- 
ing? Is this more than thirty millions too 
little or too much to spend for advertising ? 
I have spent some time in trying to find 
out what per cent of the gross income of the 
industry this thirty million dollars is, and 
my figures indicate that it represents just 
slightly more than one half of one per cent. 
That the utility industry should advertise 
is readily admitted by those who are familiar 
with what advertising has already accom- 
plished. Advertising in the utility business 
is justified for the same reasons that justify 
its use in other businesses. 

Increased sales mean increased production, 
and increased production means that the 
unit cost of service is reduced accordingly. 
The utility industry owes a duty to the pub- 
lic it serves—a duty to apprise them of every 
new development that tends to make the 
home a more comfortable and convenient 
place in which to live or which tends to 
speed up the wheels of industry. This duty 
can be discharged fully only through an ex- 
tensive use of the great educational power 
of advertising. It is a part of the job of the 
utility industry to see that its business is un- 
derstood by the public that uses it. With- 
out understanding and without knowledge 
of the aims and purposes of the business, the 
public that uses our service will not under- 
stand. Good-will is based on understanding. 
Advertising helps our customers to under- 
stand. 

The rapid growth of the utility industry 
and the large demands made upon it means 
that it must grow and expand if it is to 





Mr. Barnes is director of public relations for the 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc., New Orleans, 

Presidential address at annual convention of Public 
— Advertising Association, Chicago, Ill., May 


meet these demands. In order to do this, 
money must be secured with which to pay 
for this expansion. What better method is 
there than to go before the people that the 
industry serves, with its financial problems, 
and through advertising tell the story of its 
needs and secure from the vety people it 
serves the money necessary to take care of its 
expanding needs. This is one of the im- 
portant branches of utility advertising and 
its worth has been proved many times. 

This industry of ours is one of the most 
highly specialized in America. We employ 
the best engineering talent available; we 
seek the best financial talent the country pro- 
duces; our research departments house the 
world’s most valued technicians. I do not 
believe that there is an industry where more 
time and thought is given to the selection of 
its man-power than in the utility business. 

Is this true of the advertising end of the 
business ? Does the industry that spends more 
than thirty million dollars for advertising 
truly realize the great potential possibilities 
for growth, expansion, and good-will that 
lie within its grasp through adequate ap- 
propriations, and a proper application of the 
principles of advertising ? 

For years people have asked, ‘Why should 
a utility company advertise; they have no 
competition?” Then it has been said, ‘“They 
must be spending their money with the 
newspapers to influence favorable editorial 
comment in matters pertaining to franchises 
and rates.” 

Remarks similar to these have been made 
generally. Those of us who are in the ad- 
vertising end of the business recognize that 
statements such as these are false and 
groundless. But, on the other hand, without 
attempting to be critical of the efforts of my 
fellow workers, I must confess and I am 
sure that you will agree, that a close exam- 
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ination of a certain amount of utility adver- 
tising would indicate that there was no real 
reason for it having been published. Does 
not poorly prepared advertising give rise to 
a perpetuation of the accusations that have 
been made against our industry, particularly 
when there are many people who believe that 
utility advertising amounts to nothing more 
than an effort to buy the good-will of the 
press and to influence its editorial policies? 
Does not the type of advertising I have just 
referred to assist our enemies in citing evi- 
dence to give strength to their statements? 
There are printed in the various newspapers 
of this country, every week, hundreds of 
utility advertisements which are carelessly 
thrown together, obviously without any real 
thought behind them, improperly laid out, 
wrong type selections, weak copy, no illus- 
trations, or worse still, poorly done illustra- 
tions by artists without ability, and surely 
a discredit to the company whose name ap- 
pears at the bottom. But, more important, 
a discredit and a weakening influence to the 
utility industry as a whole. Does not such 
advertising put into the hands of our ene- 
mies a weapon of our own making which 
can be and is being used to abuse and in- 
timidate us ? 

Too often, I believe, the utility industry 
selects a man to handle its advertising who 
is poorly equipped for this type of work. 
The results secured are in direct ratio with 
the intelligence and the ability that are 
applied. Today there is available for those 
who will purchase, a sufficient amount of ad- 
vertising talent to place the advertising of 
the utility industry on a plane in keeping 
with that attained by the other large indus- 
tries. Perhaps the fault is ours. Perhaps 
those of us who are in the advertising end of 
the utility business have not been forceful 
enough in presenting the importance of 
good advertising to those who direct the 
policies of our respective companies. Good- 
will is stock in trade to the utility industry. 
It is just as important as the sale of securities. 
Without it securities cannot be sold. 

Advertising is a profession. If utility 
advertising is to become the highly special- 
ized branch of this profession that it should 


be, the same thought, the same careful selec- 
tion, the same training that is used in the 
development of the engineering and techni- 
cal talent of the industry must be devoted 
to the selection and development of the in- 
dustry’s advertising talent. 

May I not at this time make a plea for 
better utility advertising and the acquisition 
of more trained advertising talent ? 

The man responsible for utility adver- 
tising should be a man who knows and can 
write advertising copy. He should be able 
to analyze the problems of his company and 
its customers. He should be a man of ideas 
and ideals. He should be able to disseminate 
the kind of information that the company’s 
customers should have. He should be a 
man who knows lay-outs, type faces, art 
work, and engraving. He should be familiar 
with the service that an advertising agency 
can render; he should know what an agency 
can do and cannot do to assist him with 
his problems. If the advertising manager 
does not know how to do all of these things, 
he should know where and how to purchase 
talent that can do them for him. For with- 
out this knowledge only unsatisfactory re- 
sults can be obtained. 

I believe more and more each year the 
chief executives of this great business of ours 
are realizing the importance of the scientific 
application of advertising to the problems of 
the utility industry. More money should be 
spent in utility advertising. More money is 
being spent each year, but are we spending 
enough? The best advertising talent avail- 
able should be secured for the industry. 
Advertising will obtain the same results for 
the utility industry that it secures for the 
manufacturers of commodities, when prop- 
erly applied. 

Copies of Booklet on Smoke Nuisance 
Available 
ro American Gas Association now has a 
limited number of copies of an attractive 
20-page booklet on the smoke nuisance for 
distribution to interested members. 

Henry Obermeyer, assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, is the author of this pamphlet. The title 
is “The Sky’s the Limit.” 

Copies will be sent upon request. 
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Annual Convention Exhibition Will Be 
Largest Ever Held 


Me than 75 per cent of the space 
available for the annual exhibit to be 
held in conjunction with the American Gas 
Association convention in Atlantic City, 
Oct. 14 to 18, has already been sold. Man- 
ufacturer companies totalling more than 200 
have made their space reservations, and it 
is apparent at this writing that there will be 
more companies exhibiting as well as more 
space occupied than in any previous year. 

As of June 20, the list of exhibitors and 
the booth numbers allotted to them are as 
follows: 
Abendroth Bros., Port Chester, N. Y. 314, 316 
A-B Stove Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

hig ep Oe Pee Ee ee 424, 426; 525, 527 
Air Reduction Sales Co.; New York, N. Y. 

Pat nei c ach beegeee snces, Aa ee 760, 762 
Alpha—Lux Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 524 


American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
764, 865 


Part of the huge exhibition hall in the new auditorium at Atlantic City. 
have the opportunity to take as many booths as they need 


American Gas Furnace Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

dS eatc a RR wt 48 6s acs > OR ee 153, 155 
American Gas Journal, New York, N. Y. 631 
American Gas Products Corp., New York, 

PEPER vis bees cul ae bes OhER ORS e So. 452, 553 
American Heater Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 311, 313 
American Meter Co., New York, N. Y. 
672-676; 773-777 
American Radiator Co., New York, N. Y. 
754-758 
Mo. 
250-264; 351-365 


Stove Co., St. 
Geo. M. Clark & Co. Div. 
Dangler Stove Co. Div. 
Direct Action Stove Co. Div. 

New Process Stove Co. Div. 
Quick Meal Stove Co. Div. 
Reliable Stove Co. Div. 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., Lancas- 


Oe Mie cca tsa earxhileceerius 417, 419 
Automatic Gas-Steam Radiator Co., Pitts- 
WO TR icy oF pes oe cso aw ean ee 337 


Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 
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Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, O........... 724  Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, Ill.......... 564 Aah Sie ubnieas saws 423-427 

Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I....... 134 Dresser Mfg. Co., S. R., Bradford, Pa. 514-518 

Bartlett & Snow Co., The C. O., Cleveland, Dun-Rite Clock Device Co., New York, 
PR Cictoheinckits sind cosas seat 655, 657 i gg aah @ 6 hanes 443 

Bartlett Hayward Co., The, Baltimore, Md. Economy Governor Co., Anderson, Ind... 732 
Rup Deets eewhban es pe Sekk guaenes 740-746 Electric Household Utilities Corp., Chi- 


Beckwith Co., The, Dowagiac, Mich. 206, 307 
Bernitz Furnace Appliance Co., Boston, 


Bingham & Taylor Co., Buffalo, N. Y.... 716 
B-Line Boiler Co., Cleveland, O..... 475, 477 
Blodgett Co., The G. S., Burlington, Vt... 310 
Boone County Coal Corp., Philadelphia, 
ia dt ala NSA weld tbs x's tek Gre ck 850 
Bristol Co., The, Waterbury, Conn... 851, 853 
Bryan Steam Corp., Peru, Ind......... 340, 342 
Bryant Heater & Mfg. Co., The, Cleveland, 
iat ae abet a kg. a ahs wins kon eee 561-565 
Burgess Parr Co., Moline, Ill............. 721 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, 
LP Verran te 600-606 ; 701-707 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa...... 883, 885 
Caloric Gas Stove Works, Philadelphia, 
Sn ed ae nS GE 4 hy dase eRe 224, 226 
Carrier-Lyle Corp., New York, N. Y. 
dina Mabe t Chu sae soa ae ote 168, 269, 271 
Central Alloy Steel Co., Massillon, O.... 220 
Chambers Mfg. Co., Shelbyville, Ind. 


PET SN le a ae ee a 217, 219, 221 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co., The, Pittsburgh, 

WG ban Sua aut e-< as.s « oem antacheiia 556, 558 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, 

ESS ovine LAAY & ob Cian CARR EES 755 
Cleveland Gas Burner & Appliance Co., 

EE TG. 0 as8s avs 6 20 <a cadeieun 344, 346 
Cleveland Gas Meter Co., The, Cleveland, 

es na di cs tidy lalgincd bNOm tac 637 
Cleveland Heater Co., The, Cleveland, 

RE Se le ERT PM eye 435, 437 
Cleveland Trencher Co., The, Euclid, O. 

Pett nate ura Sekt se wrmite aie 869, 871, 873 


Clow & Sons, James B., Chicago, Ill. 319, 321 
Collier Heating Co., Lynn, Mass..... 140, 142 
Columbia Burner Co., The, Toledo, O. 
a PUR ore AEE EAE SMES Pe BO 358, 360 
Columbus Heating & Ventilating Co., The, 
TR atts ees a eohur eens 150 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co., 
hone teens Gass, N.Y... .. 2 ces cscsck 624 
Connersville Blower Co., Connersville, Ind. 
poset aS ® H5b a's < sb ie shew atom a 576, 578 
Consumers Construction Co., New York, 
rhe othe nS oid bene tek Real 636 
Crane Co., Chicago, Ill..... 824, 826; 925, 927 
Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, Iil. 
PLANES SS eRe ot en 468, 470; 569, 571 
Crown Stove Works, Chicago, Ill........ 421 
Cruse-Kemper Co., Ambler, Pa........... 673 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 843-847 
Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill... 726, 827 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 
ae 268, 270; 369, 371 


OR POE pe Ae ae a 234 
Electric Indicator Corp., Stamford, Conn. 

din <b dite Amtek ads aia ka chtheum av afd eee 510, 512 
Electric Research Products, Inc., New York, 

Wai y Baek coe cow bh weep Obne es eeleae 3 


Chas Sa eee 178-184; 279-285 
Ensign-Reynolds Inc., New York, N. Y. 

OE SRA SO, ere eee 479, 481 
Eriez Stove & Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa..... 420, 422 
Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, O... 304; 405, 407 


Favorite Stove & Range Co., The, Piqua, 


Rc aktU tis cee akec ek saeeet 207, 209 
Fisher Governor Co. Inc., The, Marshall- 
OR rae ate ets ae ea a a 634 


Floyd-Wells Co., The, Royersford, Pa. 318, 32 
Foxboro Co. Inc., The, Foxboro, Mass. 677, 679 
Fuller & Warren Co., Troy, N. Y..... 322-326 
Gas Machinery Co., The, Cleveland, O. 

a lias Rien ar) als ohana tik os bre dn 0 hee 568, 570 
Gas Purifying Materials Co., Long Island 


General Ceramics Co., New York, N. Y. 

Giiecche rw bata whe Veaichs co uic Gnas bau 167, 169 
General Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa...... 719 
General Gas Light Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

eM ARS baw a e-bigld ook no pu & Gas eae 251-265 
General Office Equipment Corp, New 

oe SRE Pree 612, 713, 715 
Giant Manufacturing Co., Council Bluffs, 

DN eae Sia i cig:'alaw b.6i piso aabin cia ee 617 
Glenwood Range Co., Taunton, Mass. 238-246 
Griffin & Co., John J., Philadelphia, Pa... 680 
Groble Gas Regulator Co., Anderson, Ind. 846 
Harper-Wyman Manufacturing Co., Chi- 

NN Ne ieee tithe ve @ubic casas out 132 
Hays Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa........ 656 
Helme & Mclilhenny, Philadelphia, Pa..... 668 
Hoffman Heater Co., The, Louisville, Ky. 

AGN WARES Ulel Sbie Sack 5 ns bon Rice alacaiarens 323-327 
Home Incinerator Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

RU GME deal NOE OR ale hee ean a 416, 418 
Homestead Heater Co., Newark, N. J. 181-189 
Hotstream Heater Co., The, Cleveland, 

a ars 5 Giga & eines ah Clock eet 230, 232 
Humphrey Co. Div., Kalamazoo, Mich. 430-436 
Hush-A-Phone Corp., New York, N. Y... 806 
Improved Equipment-Russell Engrg. Corp., 

MII GE, ss ccc oc os cher ceenknd 868 
Independent Stove Co., The, Owosso, Mich. 415 
International Business Machines Corp., 

New York, N. Y....... 704, 706; 805, 807 

Dayton Scale Co. Div. 

International Time Recording Co. Div. 

Tabulating Machine Co. Div. 
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Layout of booths for A. G. A. exhibition in Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


International Combustion Engrg. Corp., 
ON WO I es os coo ae ehwescs 572, 
Combustion Engineering Corp. 

Dry Quenching Equipment Corp. 
International Coal Carbonization Co. 
Lewis Mfg. Co., F. J. 


Isbell-Porter Co., Newark, N. J....... 669, 


574 


671 


Johns-Manville, Inc., New York, N. Y. 650-654 


Johnson Gas Applance Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Kernit Incinerator Co., Ampere, N. J..... 
Kitson Co., Philadelphia, Pa............. 
Klimatic Clothes Dryer Corp., New York, 


Kompak Co., The, New Brunswick, -N. J. 

Re 9 d-k4's aio wh Ake Sure Dee 445, 
Koppers Co., The, Pittsburgh, Pa..... 660, 
Lambert Meter Co. Inc., Brooklyn; N. Y... 
Lamneck Co., The W. E., Columbus, O.. . 
Lattimer Stevens Co., The, Columbus, O 


MERA, oor beds « bae'e wos alge Goareee ORIEN 644, 
Lattner Mfg. Co., P. M., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
RI Sa eI ee GN alae th 245, 
Lavino & Co., E. J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
RRs G odes a ¢ be 6 dv we alee pene 642, 


Lawson Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa......... 
Linde Air Products Co., The, New York, 
633, 
Lindemann & Hoverson Co., A. J., Mil- 


I oo cud sos Saltiete a bs 144, 
Lovekin Water Heater Co., The, Philadel- 
MEDS Dra ei 5 ae is ae os cee ae ee 557, 
Majestic Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 157, 


Maryland Meter Works, Baltimore, Md... 
McDonald & Co., D., Albany, N. Y. 678, 
McLean Economy Gas Furnace Co., De- 

MS is 63,0155 <n 0 8 aan eee 


447 
662 


675 
330 


646 
247 


743 


635 
146 


559 
159 
769 
779 


McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 


FF Sg RS: pang gee era GA AS heh 625, 627 
Mears-Kane-Ofeldt, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

4 0 48 bSread ba OOLS 8k ACES mR A eo 368, 370 
Merco Nordstrom Valve Co. Inc., New 

FOr Bee cae cde ee sahwae 659-665 
Mettler & Co., Lee B.:, Los Angeles, Calif. 1 
Metric Metal Works, Erie, Pa....... 670, 771 


Milwaukee Gas Specialty Co., Milwaukee, 


NW is anicki dais RRS ta Lien can sens 519, 521 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Shae RE wR NON Soave gid Els wig IES 638, 640 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Min- 

NONDOUE BRIA iis. oe rsync bases 343-347 
Mohawk Asphalt Heater Co., Schenectady, 

5 PRA GE Renae ge P 736, 738 
Moore Brothers Co., Joliet, Ill. .... 411, 413 
Mueller Co., Decatur, Ill............. 611-615 
Mueller Furnace Co., L. J., Milwaukee, 

WR snd wi viccs whee NAEP K Ea 410, 412 
Mulcare Engineering Co., New York, N. Y. 734 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 

MR asia ak ae Sd da ee Lee 319, 321 
National Lead Co., New York, N. Y... 741 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa... ..530-540 
Ohio Foundry & Mfg. Co., The, Steuben- 

gf, NRA oe nee eae BPR eR Ch SES 338 
Orbon Stove Co., Belleville, Ill........... 312 
Parsons Co., The, Newton, Ia....... 763, 765 
Partlow Corp., The, Utica, N. Y..... 378, 380 
Patrol Valve Co., Cleveland, O........... 433 
Payne Furnace & Supply Co. Inc., Bev- 

ethy THNS, GOs. oc bo65 eee ck 339, 341 


Peerless Heater Co., BoByertown, Pa. 463, 465 
Peerless Mfg. Co., The, Louisville, Ky 233, 235 
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Peninsular Stove Co., The, Detroit, Mich. 414 
Pennsylvania Furnace & Iron Co., Warren, 


She EE A oy LAAN ara Peery Cee 333, 335 
Perco-Steril Machine Corp., New York, 
es eaten d s bc keke tea ween 280 


Permutit Company, The, New York, N. Y. 727 
Phillips Petroleum Philfuels Co., Bartles- 


Se Sed ea in outs 830, 832,; 931, 933 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa....... 718 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., Pittsburgh, 

DR te ter as aatcaciae Cc<s 4 wee LS 614-618 
Pittsburg Water Heater Co., Pittsburgh, 

OR Oye NR eee 272-278; 373-379 
Plibrico Jointless Firebrick Co., Chicago, 

TSE Ty ed ee open iy Sama ONS 831 
Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 

Maes bee ra A aca t's Cac we eee 210 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark 

NEE RII 5-8 


Quakertown Stove Works, Quakertown, Pa. 243 


Ray-Glo Corporation, The, Athens, O. 460-464 
Raymond Co., F. I., Chicago, Ill......... 141 
Remington Rand, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
VE: aE Reha Ras ae 700, 702; 701, 803 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co., Anderson, 
NEE RA ee re eae 745, 747 
Richmond Radiator Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 143 
Robbins Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 


NP SUR COTA SONNE ee 
Roberts & Mander Stove Co., Philadelphia, 

Maid 2 arate die dh ideith a: uyarea aad oa Rio pote 511-517 
Roberts Brass Mfg. Co., The, Detroit, Mich. 

“GAT ae te a Tae pe DN EEA pee 439, 441 
Roberts Gas Burner Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

aaa ate ee did BIE Ar a crs alah ce x54 cies BGR On 130, 231 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co., Youngwood, 

Ratha as i hicsitaha talaicsmen cance don at ee 454-458 
Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York, 

a a mort nS ta adie wanes 728, 222 
Roots Co., The P. H. & F. M., Conners- 

CEM et hob Ss eel er 658, 759 


Roper Corp., Geo. D., Rockford, Iil. 
SNS AR ON ee Pere 472-478; 573-579 
Ruud Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LPaNESPEWER ARE dod e Ooo eecadeEd 531-541 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co., Brooklyn, 

De niea tans a at oe be. 6s eee een 730 
Sands Manufacturing Co., The, Cleveland, 

Meo <a eave b Sacies és 174, 176; 275, 277 
Savory, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.......... 162, 164 
Selas Cd., Philadelphia, Pa............... 160 


Semet-Solvay Co., New York, N. Y. 723, 725 
Sexton Stove Manufacturing Corp., Balti- 
Ae ioe Sik en aaa halak cael 223, 225 
Sherwin Williams Co., The, Cleveland, O. 560 
Slattery & Bro., Inc., J. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 317 
Smith Mfg. Co., The A. P., East Orange, 
Sas <a alee 720 
Spencer Thermostat Co., Cambridge, Mass. 555 
Sprague Meter Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn. 526 


Stacey Bros. Gas Construction Co., The, 


II, Wlica, Siowcg ain aes 639, 641 
Stacey Manufacturing Co., The, Cincinnati, 
ARES 1S GN tiie ere are re eee 621, 623 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp., New York, 
BR Waste ke oc anesedas 350-356; 451-457 
Acorn Div. 
Oriole Div. 


Triplex Div. 

Vulcan Div. 
Steinhorst & Sons Inc., Emil, Utica, N. Y. 236 
Superior Meter Co., Brooklyn, N. Y..... 653 
Superior Screw & Bolt Co., Cleveland, O. 126 
Surface Combustion Co., The, Toledo, O. 


TERE EO REE Pek ee au ng bee 5.48 al 372-376 
Sweet & Doyle Foundry & Machine Co., 
MS Re Tc ps ik Ca Neem anee ase 8 131-135 


Tappan Stove Co., The, Mansfield, O. 
PP Rag EI OS iy SP ye 282, 284; 381-385 


Thatcher Co., The, Newark, N. J....... 331 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
Ferree. te Fee aha ees e eae keke 469-473 
Tinnerman Stove & Range Co., Cleveland, 
MM gate a's ode dancin eae DERM SIO 8 459, 461 
Titeflex Metal Hose Co., Newark, N. J... 315 
Traza Corp., New York, N. Y........... 722 
Tufts Meter Works, Nathaniel, Boston, 
SN a a ct ke ae BS os ee Sua 781 


United Engineers & Constructors, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (U. G. I.)....... 731-739 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., 
SES GE OE EEE 552, 554 
Universal Sand Equipment Co., Cleveland, 
Str aS os Nn aia bv eid an ne ws 768, 770 
Utilities Publication Co., Chicago, Ill..... 619 


Victaulic Company of America, New York, 
Ws hs Boe aoe va nk woes « ayia 630, 632 


Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp., New York, 

BR ES. kG btn nn sd che ee hed cake 780-784 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Caiele tS e ease gh ain Oe pristine aie 170, 172, 273 
Watts Regulator Co., Lawrence, Mass.... 158 
Welsbach Co., Gloucester, N. J..... 438, 440 
Western Gas Construction Co., The, Fort 

NE ani oe asi Ba wie 0 2 4 aloo a Sag ee 664 
West Gas Improvement Co. of America, 

ee ON oe cpa tc kee 750, 752 
Wetherbee-Gunn Co., Evanston, Ill... 334, 336 
Wilcolator Company, The, Newark, N. J. 

Py ART Bae! So in lems 362, 364 
Wood & Co., R. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

x ha ae RO NCR <eid. dr srk ae ewe 520, 522 
Wood Mfg. Co., John, Conshohocken, Pa. 

VE Ne PRE Ye ae eee ee 237, 239, 241 


Youngstown Pressed Steel Co., The, War- 
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Making and Using An Industrial Survey 


BY H. A. SUTTON 


HE making and using of an industrial 

survey is an important factor in the 
economical, safe and sure method of selling 
gas as an industrial fuel. Let us get clearly 
what we mean by a survey. First of all 
we do not mean any such survey as was to 
be made by an industrial engineer who once 
said, ‘“Give me three hours in your city and 
an automobile and I'll tell you how much 
gas you can sell.” We do mean a complete 
and systematic canvass of every industry 
located in our territory and the collection of 
certain facts about each industry. 

A prominent man for many years di- 
rectly connected with the problems facing 
the industrial fuel department of the gas 
company once said: 


“Experience has developed in my mind two 
principles which are fundamental to my pres- 
ent conception of the proper function of the 
gas industry in the industrial world. These two 
principles are the foundation of the industrial 
survey as a necessary detail of procedure in the 
execution of that function. The first principle 
is that the gas company should render a heat- 
ing service to industry and should, therefore, 
advise industry how it can secure the heat that 
it uses economically regardless of the fuel used. 
The second principle is that that heating serv- 
ice can only be supplied as the gas company 
has complete data on the utilization of fuel 
as a detail of production process and can dis- 
cuss with management that utilization in terms 
of the cost of the finished product.” 


Here in a nutshell we have all the reasons 
why the survey must not be made haphaz- 
ardly but rather that it must be made with 
a great deal of care and exactness. In order 
to tell how this is done let us use the 
methods of a gas company which has made 
a survey. While we may not all agree that 
theirs is the best way, we must admit that 





Mr. Sutton is with The Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Presented at recent meeting of N. Y. Metropolitan 
Industrial Gas Sales Council. 


if satisfactory results were obtained then 
their procedure must have some merit. 

This company has maintained an indus- 
trial department for many years. It is lo- 
cated in a state where the industrial growth 
has been steady though not exceedingly 
rapid. Within its territory centets for cer- 
tain products are located and in addition 
some of its cities produce highly diversified 
products. It is surely an ideal territory for 
the sale of gas. During the many years, 
however, which this company operated with- 
out a survey no one knew truthfully whether 
or not the increase in sales were commen- 
surate with the potential of the territory or 
not. This along with other factors prompted 
the making of the survey. 

Their procedure was as follows: The 
survey plan was explained to all industrial 
fuel representatives and the importance of 
their part in its success stressed. The value 
of any data is dependent on its accuracy and 
completeness and unless the man who is 
collecting the information requested is sin- 
cere in his efforts to get it completely and 
accurately, the results are not worth the 
efforts. 

To facilitate the work of the men in the 
field, questionnaires were printed. These 
questionnaires asked for certain specific in- 
formation. 

Further to aid the men in the field, sheets 
were prepared listing the information to be 
obtained on a given heating operation in a 
given plant. 

In addition the men were also supplied 
with sheets listing the specific data required 
for each general class of operation. 

As the surveys were completed, they were 
sent in to the general office of the company 
where they were analyzed. This analysis 
consisted of the following operations: 


{ 
| 


1. Determining as closely as possible the 
present cost of each heating operation, not only 
as to fuel but as to labor, production, spoilage, 
and maintenance. 

2. From the files of the research institute of 
the Combustion Utilities Corp. cost data on 
similar operations using the best gas utilization 
practice were taken. These costs were then 
compared with existing costs and the estimated 
monthly consumption and rate required was 
deduced. These rates took into consideration 
tangible cost only, the intangible advantages of 
gas such as cleanliness, improved working con- 
ditions, continuity of supply, etc., could not 
be brought out in the analysis as each job 
requires personal observation and while they 
have a bearing on total costs the computing 
of their exact monetary value is practically 
impossible. Every industrial gas salesman 
knows, however, that the customer is willing 
to pay an additional amount over and above 
net costs. It is in the handling of these. in- 
tangible costs that the industrial man displays 
his ability to sell. 

3. A permanent record was then compiled 
including all the results obtained through the 
analysis of the survey sheets. These results 
consist of tables showing present industrial 
load in each district, load available at exist- 
ing rates, percentage of existing market sold, 
available load at existing rates and at rates 
down to 10¢ per thousand in blocks of 10¢ 
and the percentage of present load to the total 
available at each block. It might be interesting 
to mention here that the present load represented 
only about 314 per cent of the total available 
at the low step of 10¢ per thousand but that 
it represents nearly 80 per cent of the total 
available at existing rates. This record also 
contains charts showing results graphically. 

Now the survey was completed and the 
results of the analysis neatly compiled in a 
permanent record. It was a good job and 
those responsible merited congratulations, 
but their work would have been of no avail 
if it could not be used to benefit the com- 
pany. This brings us to using the survey. 

The uses for the survey were classified as 
follows: 

1. To determine the potential gas load and 
the rates necessary to establish to obtain this 
load. 

2. To determine each district's potential so 
that (a) Man power could be properly dis- 
tributed, (b) Proper supervision and direction 
of the field representative's effort could be 
made from the general office. 

3. To determine the character of the potential 
so that research by their own industrial de- 
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partment and the American Gas Association 
could be made most profitable. 

4. To classify potential load so that class 
advertising could be properly distributed. 

5. To determine which business was .avail- 
able under existing conditions so that efforts 
could be concentrated in the most fruitful fields. 

6. To determine whether or not detailed 
surveys or cost studies were advisable at vari- 
ous plants. 


In the light of these uses the following 
conclusions were clearly shown: 


1. The amount of their competitive fuel mar- 
ket was tremendous and inasmuch as they had 
at present only 314 per cent of it, it was ob- 
vious that gas for industrial uses had barely 
scratched the surface. 

2. That a great part of this market became 
available at such low rates that in light of the 
present gas manufacturing costs and practices, 
they could not hope to obtain it. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that their analysis 
was made on the basis of present competitive 
fuel prices and any increase in them would 
make the business available at a higher rate. 
Their figures must also be studied in the light 
of future industrial changes. There is every 
indication that specifications are becoming more 
and more rigid and that this tendency will 
eliminate fuels and processes which are not 
susceptible to close control with regard both 
to temperature and furnace atmosphere. There 
is also a movement to substitute continuous, 
automatically controlled equipment for man- 
ually handled, “in and out” equipment. These 
two tendencies are gradually changing the en- 
tire aspect of the industrial heating problem 
and are unquestionbly reacting in favor of gas. 

3. That as they stood they were confronted 
with a market which at their present rates was 
77.7 per cent sold. Their biggest job then was 
to hold their present load and induce their 
customers to use their gas as efficiently as possi- 
ble in addition to concentrating efforts on ob- 
taining the other 22.3 per cent of business 
available on their present rate. Now it might 
seem contrary to good business principles to 
spend time and money making a survey which 
when analyzed showed that much time must 
be spent reducing the consumption of gas in 
many of their customers’ plants. However, if 
we are really honest with ourselves we must 
admit that gas is often used in open violation of 
even the most elementary principles of efficient 
process heating and that conditions such as 
these are anything but a recommendation for 
the use of gas on a larger scale. 


4. When a classification was made to deter- 
mine the potential market in terms of specific 


(Continued on page 444) 
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Commercial Problems Considered at Conference 


(Continued from page 422) 


fuel than any invention since the gas range 
itself. The insulated oven and the value 
of home service were also considered by 
Mr. Tappan, and in concluding he made 
a plea for constant gas range activity, proper 
mark-up, and cooperation with dealers. 

Oliver Washer, of Summit, N. J., dis- 
cussed this subject, and stressed the value of 
home service work. 

R. L. Hallock, of Brooklyn, N. Y., pre- 
sented a paper on ‘Selling Gas Refrigera- 
tion,” in which he said that no other gas 
appliance has created such general interest 
on the part of customers in so short a time. 
He said that the experience of The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co. indicates that the most 
favorable prospects are secured from satis- 
fied customers, and, for this reason, sales- 
men continually keep in contact with pres- 
ent users. Monthly sales quotas are estab- 
lished for each retail district, and the retail 
salesmen are compensated with a daily serv- 
ice credit for service work which is not of a 
selling nature. In addition, they receive a 
commission on all sales made by them, plus 
a premium per refrigerator per annum. 

In concluding, Mr. Hallock spoke as fol- 
lows: 


“Many automatic refrigerators have been 
sold. It is difficult to say where the satura- 
tion point will be. But we are safe in assum- 
ing that it is so far distant that we need not 
give it any consideration at this stage of our 
efforts. We do know that there is a greater 
desire every day on.the part of our customers 
for automatic refrigeration, and we also know 
that our competitors will make every possible 
effort to secure this business.” 


E. J. Devlin, of Brooklyn, N. Y., spoke 
on “Why the Gas Industry Needs a Refrig- 
erator Load.” This paper was written to 
indicate the effect of the refrigeration load 
on load factor. Mr. Devlin pointed out the 
wonderful possibilities to be derived from 


refrigeration as a means of increasing sales 
without materially increasing the investment 
in distribution system. The load makes it 
possible to sell six per cent more gas through 
the existing system with a possible necessary 
increase in distribution facilities of only 
three per cent. He said that the character 
of this load is inviting to the gas company. 

If a saturation point of 10 per cent is 
reached, Mr. Devlin said, even though a 
higher saturation were never reached, each 
refrigerator added to the lines adds only 
very slightly to the peak hour and tends to 
improve the daily load factor. He gave a 
study of an account of a convenience cus- 
tomer before and after the gas refrigerator 
installation. The load factor was increased 
from 20 per cent to 29.2 per cent, and the 
average monthly consumption from 1800 
cu.ft. to 3600 cu.ft. 

Alexander Forward, managing director of 
the American Gas Association, opened the 
third session of the Conference, held during 
the evening of May 24. Major Forward 
pointed out the importance and necessity of 
dealer cooperation in the sale of gas appli- 
ances. 

Following this, E. R. Acker, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., presented a paper, “The 
Mass Market for Water Heater Sales,”’ which 
is published in this issue of the MONTHLY. 

“The Importance of Market Analysis in 
the Sale of Water Heaters,” by Joseph J. 
Genthner of Cleveland, O., was the next 
subject for consideration by the conference. 
Mr. Genthner emphasized the necessity for 
keeping in step with the constantly chang- 
ing conditions of the present-day market. 
He said: 


“The water heater stands in a class by itself 
as the one appliance that directly administers to 
every member of the family for their individual 
needs while meeting innumerable collective 
needs of the entire family.” 








In concluding, he said: 


“Automatic gas water heaters are the most 
profitable appliance the gas company can at- 
tach to its meters. A high-grade automatic 
water heater supplying the needs of the family 
24 hours every day of every month, never out, 
always ready to serve, gives the consumer the 
service satisfaction that creates for the gas 
company good will and satisfied customers. It 
does more. The automatic gas water heater 
builds the meter load and retains the meter 
load. The value of a load building appliance 
is multiplied when that appliance retains the 
meter load. The automatic water heater stands 
foremost among the gas appliances in this re- 
spect. Public favor, consumer satisfaction, cus- 
tomer service are invaluable to the gas com- 
pany. The gas industry is entering its most 
competitive era. As this competition increases, 
it challenges the sales and marketing ability of 
the industry. Only the best and most efficient 
appliances will meet this need and expand the 
market. Remember this—that gas as gas is 
not wanted in a home—only that gas adminis- 
ters to the family need in convenience and com- 
fort is it marketable. The instrument through 
which gas becomes marketable is the appli- 
ance.” 


F. J. Gruel, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., pre- 
sented a study of ‘The Market for Gas Sales 
in the Home Laundry.” This was a care- 
fully prepared discussion of the potentiali- 
ties that the home laundry offers in regard 
to increased gas consumption. 

J. P. Hanlan, of Newark, N. J., presided 
at the session held the morning of May 25. 
“What New England Has Done in House 
Heating” was the title of the first paper, 
presented by J. J. McKearin, of Lowell, 
Mass. Mr. McKearin told of what various 
companies have done in New England. 

Mr. McKearin said that one factor seemed 
to head the list of several contributing 
causes for setting a house heating record, 
and this factor is the early recognition of the 
possibilities of the house heating market and 
the rapid establishment of a rate to make the 
selling of this market a possibility. He also 
stressed the necessity for establishing a com- 
petent house heating department to special- 
ize on sales and service. The next im- 
portant step is the organization of a trained 
jobbing crew to install and service gas fired 
boilers. He continued as follows: 
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“The establishment of the district representa- 
tive system in Haverhill in 1924 had a very 
material effect on house-heating sales. The dis- 
trict representatives provide a logical means for 
obtaining house heating prospects and our ex- 
periences of the last few years are rapidly re- 
ducing the selling of gas for house heating to 
a matter of prospects. 

“I believe the present ratio for an average 
company is 15-5-1, or out of every fifteen pros- 
pects, five consent to have their homes measured 
and out of the five measurements one is sold.” 

Mr. McKearin stressed particularly the 
necessity for cooperating with the local 
plumbing and heating contractors, and ex- 
plained in detail what his company had 
done. The speaker also considered conver- 
sion burners, and gave statistics showing the 
number of burners which have been in- 
stalled. 


In concluding he said: 


“The present situation in Haverhill, Lowell, 
Blackstone Valley, Fall River and all New Eng- 
land presents a very optimistic outlook for this 
type of business, and whereas we were very 
reluctant in 1923 to suggest that many of our 
customers install gas house heating equipment, 
our slogan from now on is to be ‘If you can 
afford to run an automobile, you can afford to 
heat your home with Gas’ and between regular 
gas-fired boilers and conversion units, we con- 
fidently expect that our estimates of 1923 will 
look conservative indeed in face of the actual 
sales by the New England gas companies during 
the coming years.” 

“Building the Load with Fireplace Heat- 
ers” was the title of an address by Richard 
F. Cleary, of Newark, N. J. Mr. Cleary 
stressed the necessity of the space heating 
load, and suggested that it would be more 
resultful to sell space heating from the point 
of view of attractiveness, beauty, and luxury, 
rather than that of utility. 

Louis Stotz, of Ampere, N. J., presented 
a paper on ‘The Value of the Gas-Fired In- 
cinerator Business to the Gas Company.”” He 
stressed the sales advantages of gas incin- 
erators, and advanced the more important 
arguments in their favor. He said that the 
incinerator is one of the domestic load build- 
ers which is practically all off-peak business. 

A paper entitled, “Future Sales Possibili- 
ties in the Metropolitan District,” by C. E. 
Paige, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was read by P. 
B. Wiske. 
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Important Papers Delivered at Production Conference 


(Continued from page 412) 


of chemical control in the industry and the 
value of a control laboratory for such situa- 
tions. 

P. Nichols of Pittsburgh, Pa., presented 
a very valuable paper on “Recent Progress 
in Correlating Coal Ash at Fusing Tempera- 
ture and Clinkering Properties.” 

H. S. Vassar, of Newark, N. J., discussed 
the need for a relatively and inexpensive 
method for determining the fusion tempera- 
ture of coal ash in his paper on “The De- 
Graaf Apparatus for Determining Ash Fu- 
sing Temperatures.” 

The afternoon session of the 28th opened 
with a paper on the utilization of propane 
and butane, by P. E. Eddy, of Chicago, IIl. 

Following this was the progress report of 
the sub-committee on “Steam Decomposition 
in Water Gas Sets,” by A. E. Lockwood, of 
New York, N. Y. Mr. Lockwood outlined 
the work of the committee and told of the 
developments now under way for the de- 
termination of the condition of the fire in 
the generator. R. L. Ellis, of Miami, Fia., 
presented a report on this subject also. 

“Low Gravity Water Gas” was the title 
of a report given by E. L. Hall, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This consisted of abstracts on 
producing low gravity water gas as well as 
a report on the utilization of refinery oil 
gas and other high B.t.u. gas. 

The morning session on May 29th was 
devoted exclusively to a symposium on coke. 
Paul Ryan, American Gas Association statis- 
tician, gave some interesting coke statistics 
showing the trend from water gas to coal 
and coke oven gas. 

James E. Cooper, of Utica, N. Y., pre- 
sented a technical paper on “Coke Prepara- 
tion, Improvements in Equipment and Meth- 
ods.” The paper by J. Frank Jones, of 
Battle Creek, Mich., on “Developing the 
Coke Market in Battle Creek,” was printed 
in the June issue of the MONTHLY. V. A. 
Miller, of Rochester, N. Y., discussed the 


coke question from the angle of uniform 
rate of coke deliveries. Mr. Miller stated 
that the producer should first decide what 
the uniform rate of delivery is worth in 
terms of storage and service, and then for- 
mulate a sales plant which will accomplish 
the desired effect. 

C. A. Lunn, of New York, N. Y., and 
J. E. Urquahart, of New York, N. Y., pre- 
sented the report on coke specifications. 

The final session of the conference was 
devoted to chemical committee subjects, with 
“Boiler Water Conditioning in the Gas 
Plant,” by S. T. Powell of Baltimore, Md., 
as the first item. Mr. Powell asked for a 
study of the control of feed water assess- 
ments. 

“A two-foot and a five-foot shelf of books 
for the gas plant laboratory” was the title 
of an interesting paper by C. D. Ulmer, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Ulmer stressed the im- 
portance of books and gave two lists, the 
first containing 19 books costing $94.30, 
and the second 45 books costing $231.85. 
Following this there was a discussion of the 
3rd edition of the Gas Chemists Handbook, 
led by A. F. Kunberger. 

A very interesting report which created 
considerable discussion was presented by 
A. R. Powell, of Kearney, N. J., on ‘Thesis 
Subjects Relating to the Gas Industry.” ° 

Four different types of sampler were il- 
lustrated, described, and compared by W. L. 
Kohlman, of New York, N. Y., in a paper 
on ‘Automatic Sampling of Coal Tar.” 

B. Dunglinson, of Chicago, Ill., and J. M. 
Gonder, of Pittsburgh, Pa., then gave a pa- 
per on “Oxide Purification.” 

The last subject on the program was an 
open forum on “Laboratory Technique,” led 
by F. W. Sperr, Jr., of Pittsburgh, Pa. Dr. 
Sperr was followed by Arthur Schroder, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., who presented a paper 
on “New Laboratory Apparatus for Gas 
Works Control.” 
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Industrial Gas Survey 
(Continued from page 440) 


application, they found that the most fertile 
fields to cultivate under their present condi- 
tions of prices, rate, and methods of manufac- 
ture were with regard to size of available load 
as follows: Brass melting, bread baking, ferrous 
hardening and tempering, varnish boiling, 
forging, other non-ferrous melting, core baking, 
ferrous annealing, galvanizing, annealing of 
other metals, and meat smoking. It was clear 
that special efforts should be expended along 
these lines and it is significant that the Ameri- 
can Gas Association research program was at 
that time carrying on intensive work in five of 
the above mentioned fields. This company vill 
without doubt gain much from this research 
and will be in a position to act as soon as de- 
velopments reach the point where they can be 
interpreted in terms of more efficient equip- 
ment thus bringing certain jobs within the 
range of the rates now in existence. 

5. The analysis of the survey was also used 
to determine the distribution of man power. 
In certain districts they found that it was 
evident, on the facts brought out by the survey, 
that more men could be used, while from all 
other observations it seemed as though the 
present staff was sufficient. Determining how 
many men are necessary is a difficult job with 
all the information possible at hand'and must 
be carefully studied on the basis of the terri- 
tory to be served. It is quite likely that many 
men in this room are either covering too much 
territory or not enough. 


The company in which this survey was 
made is now working on their problems in 
a systematic and intelligent procedure. They 
are no longer groping in the dark and wast- 
ing much effort which they might otherwise 
have done had they not had the facts which 
only a complete survey brought out. They 
are better able to render that “heating serv- 
ice” which is the fundamental of all indus- 
trial divisions and they can see more clearly 
what lies before them. 

Let us see how the man in the field bene- 
fits by such a survey. Personally I think the 
benefits may be listed as follows: 


1. It serves as a guide in directing their ef- 
forts in that they know what business to go 
after with the least possible lost motion. 

_ 2. It serves to give them a more complete 
understanding of their customers’ processes. 

3. It shows them the importance of fuel 
costs in particular processes. 


4. It makes them better conversant with 
factory economics. 

5. It serves to impress them with the value 
of detailed investigation as a basis for putting 


facts clearly before his prospect. 


In closing I should like to ask these ques- 
tions: 

How can any industrial department be 
developed on an intelligent basis unless a 
complete survey has been made? How do 
they know whether or not their efforts are 
being spent in the right direction, whether 
or not they are getting the business which 
they should, and whether or not their exist- 
ing rates are prohibitive or conducive to such 
business as should be theirs? How can any 
industrial man properly apply his industrial 
efforts to get the most out of his job both for 
himself and for his company if he has noth- 
ing with which to guide him? 

Ic has not been the purpose of this paper 
to sell surveys but rather to give some idea 
as to how one is made and the uses to which 
it is put. I believe that a study will reveal 
its merits to everyone. 


W. H. Gartley Receives the 
Clark Medal 


H. GARTLEY, vice-president, The Phil- 

@ adelphia Gas Works Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., was presented with the Walton Clark 
medal on May 15 at special ceremonies held 
by the Franklin Institute. 

Mr. Gartley was awarded the Walton. Clark 
medal, “in consideration of his engineering 
contributions to the advancement of the gas 
industry, to the development of the practical 
operation of large city gas works, and for his 
ingenuity, sound judgment and service to the 
public in his field of work.” 

The Walton Clark medal was endowed in 
1926 by The United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany in honor of Dr. Walton Clark, for many 
years a vice-president and later consulting en- 
gineer of the company, to be awarded to one 
person each year by The Franklin Institute for 
original and notable work in the gas industry, 
or in case the Institute decided that no one in 
the gas industry was eligible for the award in 
any year, it might be made for original and 
notable work in any of the mechanic arts. 

Dr. Clark was awarded the first medal in 
1926. 
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What the Public Expects 


(Continued from page 404) 


occasional bottle of milk that is not as sweet 
as it might be. In fact, the delivery of a 
bottle of sour milk is not without the realm 
of possibilities, and although our household 
operations have been interfered with, we 
are usually willing to overlook the incident 
and even go to the extent of making an ex- 
cuse for the milkman; but repetitions of 
this kind of service usually result not only 
in complaint but in changing to a new source 
of supply. 

In the case of the gas supply company, 
however, there is usually, as should be the 
case, not more than one company to choose 
from, and its service should be as free from 
fault as it is possible to make it, for the 
customer cannot satisfy his displeasure by 
changing to another source of supply, so his 
only relief is to give vent to his feelings, 
through complaint not necessarily confined to 
the office of the company, but broadcast to 
his friends and often to whomever else will 
interest himself. 

I believe, in the case of natural gas dis- 
tributing companies depending upon long 
transmission lines for their supply of gas, 
that these companies can well afford to make 
clear to as large a number of their customers 
as will interest themselves, to read or listen 
to a story of gas compression and trans- 
mission and thereby gain the idea that there 
is something more than just a hole in the 
ground somewhere, out of which gas pours 
at little or no cost, and then a pipe line from 
the hole to the place where the gas is to be 
used. 

There are costs involved and difficulties 
encountered of which our customers as a 
tule have no conception and about which 
many care little. Nevertheless, information 
of this kind does no harm, as I see it, and 
will be of assistance in case explanations are 
necessary to be made. The film prepared 
several years ago by the Natural Gas Asso- 
ciation conveys, very effectively, the informa- 
tion I have in mind. 

We continually read the opinions, in many 
cases of those in whom we have much con- 


fidence, and they state that public utility com- 
panies advertise entirely too little and that 
we spend but a fraction of the percentage 
of gross income in advertising that other 
industries find it desirable to do. It is by 
no Means my purpose to question these opin- 
ions for I am inclined to believe they are 
correct within limits. Nor am I prepared 
to. submit an outline covering the scope or 
nature of advertising that we, as public 
utility operators, should engage in. We con- 
duct a business that is very different from 
most other business, and it is highly com- 
petitive, although not looked upon as being 
so by most of our customers. But in the final 
analysis we have a service to sell to those 
who will buy what we have to offer, and 
this to a large extent is what department 
stores and drug stores are doing, and they 
certainly advertise. 

It is my belief that if we have been wrong 
and have not been carrying sufficient pub- 
licity or advertising, it is not because we 
have not wanted or did not need business, 
but because we know of no better advertising 
to make use of. It probably behooves some- 
one to come forward with a line of adver- 
tising that can be made use of and produce 
results, for there is no reason why we should 
advertise blindly and needlessly just for the 
sake of occupying space in the papers. I hope 
that more effective publicity might be avail- 
able. The public likewise will be interested. 

We frequently make use of publicity de- 
signed entirely to inform the public with 
respect to our business and to build up or 
maintain proper relations within our com- 
munities, but unless good service is being 
rendered to our customers, the cost of such 
publicity might better be saved. 

So-called institutional publicity has been 
made much use of during recent past years 
but I fear in some cases has been prepared 
by those quite unfamiliar with the gas busi- 
ness itself and equally uninformed concern- 
ing local conditions in the community and of 
the utility company involved. As a result, 
publicity has at times seemed to me as being 
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somewhat flamboyant and overdone, pro- 
ducing more harm than good for the com- 
pany. I feel that unless publicity of the gas 
business is handled or censored by those 
thoroughly familiar with the utility business, 
it can easily do much harm. Aside from 
this, it must be conducted not only along 
truthful lines, backed up by real service and 
a compliance on the part of the utility with 
all its public obligations, but it must have a 
message other than the mere desire to in- 
crease earnings. 

Attractive advertising has been made use 
of, featuring the public utility as an asset to 
the community it serves, reducing drudgery 
to the housewife, modifying some of the ob- 
jectionable features of the family ice box, 
making the home more attractive and re- 
ducing the care of a heating plant to a joy 
and a pleasure. Although these be facts, 
they are presented to deaf ears and accom- 
plish but a minimum of good when the 
service rendered is defective. So, first of all, 
our service must be good. 

We have taught the public to expect good 
service and whether it costs little or much, 
our customers will not remain satisfied with 
anything but good service, and by good 
service I include everything that we as public 
utility operators understand to be necessary 
details in a well operated property. 

Each department of our operating organi- 
zation depends to a certain extent on another 
department. Unless these various depart- 
ments are working harmoniously together, 
we cannot expect that our company is func- 
tioning properly with the customer, and cer- 
tainly sooner or later this will promote dis- 
satisfaction in the minds of certain of our 
customers. As an example of a simple case 
of lack of coordination, but one that always 
produces unfavorable comment and criticism, 
is the case of the customer for whom we in- 
sisted upon making use of an improper ad- 
dress. The customer goes through the regu- 
lar routine of complaint and it finally comes 
to light that he has probably telephoned, 
written, and made a personal call or two for 
the express purpose of correcting an im- 
proper address. For some unknown reason, 
in cases of this kind, it seems that the change 


in the addressograph plate is not made until 
the customer has become thoroughly dis- 
gusted and is not only convinced that the 
company is operating inefficiently but is 
broadcasting his experience to his friends. 
In reality, he should have experienced no 
inconvenience whatever after he first made 
known the error, but for some reason, the 
system for carrying through this simple 
change was not properly developed. 

Errors of this kind are not confined en- 
tirely to our business, but this should be no 
consolation. Numerous examples might be 
cited, but this is unnecessary inasmuch as we 
are all familiar with the aggravating inci- 
dents that occasionally bring about criticism 
from our customers. 

We can reduce complaints and criticism 
by providing proper office facilities in which 
customers may transact their business; by 
having competent, well-informed and cour- 
teous employees to discuss matters raised by 
our customers; by eliminating unreasonable 
rules and regulations; by simplifying office 
procedure and operating methods so that 
customers’ requests may be executed promptly 
and satisfactorily; by paying close attention 
to correspondence with our customers; by 
adopting a credit policy which is in accord 
with modern business practices; and by 
making sure that telephone conversations 
carried on between employees and customers 
are as they should be, for the telephone can 
be a very productive source of ill will. 

Thus far I have said little on my subject 
of what the public expects of the gas indus- 
try, but have confined myself to some of the 
details of operation, with which the operat- 
ing officers of the gas distributing company 
are confronted. I might say that high grade 
service, at reasonable rates and a modest and 
truthful statement of our case to the public, 
will win in the end, inasmuch as these are 
the things the public expects of our industry. 


Boston Issues Booklet on 
Smoke Abatement 
HE Boston Consolidated Gas Co., Boston, 
Mass., has published in attractive leaflet 
form the American Gas Association report on 


Gas Heating and Smoke Abatement, by Floyd 
W. Parsons, of New York, N. Y. 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 





Canadian Gas Association 

Pres.—Frank Elcock, Ottawa Gas Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 7 Astley Avenue, Toronto. 
Conv., 1930. 


Colorado Utilities Association 
Pres.—H. S. Robertson, Denver Tramway Corp., Den- 


ver, Colo. 

Sec.-Tr.—O. A. Weller, Public Service Co. of Colo., 
Denver, Colo. 

Conv., Sept. 2, 3 & 4, 1929. Hotel Colorado, Glenwood 
Springs, Colo. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 

Pres.—Chas. S. Ruffner, Mohawk Hudson Power 
Corp., Albany, N. Y 

Chairman Gas Section—R. Van Vliet, New York & 
Richmond Gas Co., Staten Island, | i F 

Sec.—C. H. B. Chapin, Grand Central Terminal, New 
York, N. Y. 

Conv., Sept. 19 & 20, 1929, Saranac Inn, N. Y. 


Illinois Gas Association 
Pres.—E. E. Lungren, Western United Gas & Electric 
o., Aurora, Ill. 
Sec.-Tr.—George Schwaner, 
Bidg., Springfield, 
Conv., 1930. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres.—C. L. Kirk, Citizens Gas Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—F. W. Budd, Central Indiana Gas Co., 
Muncie, Ind. 

Conv., 1930. 

Michigan Gas Association 

Pres. re Newton, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, 
Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Conv., July 1 to 3, 1929, Mackinac Island, Mich. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres.—E. H. Vieregg, Central Grand 
Island, Nebr. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux City Gas & Electric 
o., Sioux City, Lowa. 

Conv., Waterloo, Iowa, Apr. 14-16, 1930. 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 
Pres.—T. J. Strickler, Kansas City Gas Co., Kansas 


City, Mo. 
aia D. Beardslee, 315 N. 12th St., 


Mo. 
Conv., 1930. 


New England Gas Association 
Pres.—J. J. Quinn, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Quincy, Mass. 
Exec. Sec.—C. D. Williams, 
Boston, Mass. 
Chairman Operating Div.—Isaac T. Haddock, Cam- 
py Gas Light Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Secretary Operating Div.—H. G. Taylor, Lawrence 
Gas & Electric Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

Chairman Sales Div.—J. H. Sumner, Cambridge Gas 
Light Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Sec.-Tr. Sales Div.—A. M. Slattery, Hoffman Heater 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Chairman Industrial Div.—L. B. Crossman, Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sec.-Tr. Industrial Div.—Chas. H. O’Donnell, 

Consolidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 

Chairman Acctg. Div.— D. Washburn, Massachu- 
setts Lighting Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sec.-Treas. Acctg. Div.—Otto Price, Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 


305 Illinois Mine Workers 


Power Co., 


St. Louis, 


Co., 
41 Mount Vernon St., 


Boston 


Chairman Manufacturer Div.—T. H. Piser, Welsbach 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
Sec.-Treas. Manufacturers Div.—J. H. McPherson, 
Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 
Conv., 1930. 


New Jersey Gas Association 

Pres.—R. A. Koelher, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., Newark, 

Sec.-Tr.—H. E. Cliff, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., “Newark, 'N. | A 

Conv., 1930. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 

Pres.—-L. K. Langdon, Union Gas & Electric Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sec.-Tr.—Wm. H. Thompson, 811 
Bank Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 

Conv., 1930. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres.—T. R. Weymouth, Oklahora Natural 
Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 

Megr.—E. p” McKay, 1020 Petroleum Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Conv., 1930. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
agus. LH Dickey, Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco, 


Gali. ifford gprnione, 447 Sutter St., 
Francisco, Cali 
Sept. 10-13, 1929, at Del Monte, Calif. 


First National 


Gas 


Exec. San 


Conv., 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 


Pres —W. A. Norris, Lebanon Valley Gas Co., 
Lebanon, Pa. 


Sec.-Tr.—Geo. L. Cullen, Harrisburg Gas Co., Harris- 
burg, 
Conv., 1930. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s Association 

Pres. oe W. Ratcliffe, Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—B. H. Smyers, jr, The Philadelphia Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Conv., 1929. 


Southern Gas Association 


Pres.—D. H. Levan, Savannah Gas Co., Savannah, Ga. 
spetels P. Connolly, 141 Meeting St., Charleston, 


Conv., 1930. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 
Pres.—Knox Lee, Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., 
arshall, Texas. 
Chairman Gas Section—R. A. McNees, 
Public Service Co., 
ciaatits: * N. Willis, 403 


San Antonio 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Slaughter Bldg., Dallas, 


exas. 
No Convention, 1929. 


The Public Utilities Association of Virginia 


Pres.—A. W. Higgins, Virginia Public Service Co., 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Sec.—A. B. Tunis, 301 East Grace St., Richmond, Va. 

Conv., Nov. 21 & 22, 1929, Chamberlin-Vanderbilt 
Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres.—G. W. Van Derzee, The Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

Exec. one: —J. N. Cadby, 105 Wells St., Giteniies, 


Mostiags ‘of Sections. 





Atlantic City, N. J. 





Eleventh Annual Convention of the American Gas Association 


October 14-18, 1929 











Employment Bureau 
(Address All Communications to Key Number) 


SERVICES REQUIRED 

WANTED: Gas fired boiler, house heating sales en- 
gr in New England territory. Position of- 
ers unequaled opportunity to the right man. 
Replies held in strictest confidence. 

Key No. 01 

LARGE EASTERN UTILITY wants Sales Engineer 
(Mechanical or Chemical preferred), 27 to 32 years 
of age, to sell manufactured gas for heating 
processes. Knowledge of combustion, furnace de- 
o- and construction, and modern ‘yn heat- 

practices desirable. Address A. G. 

Key 1 o. 0141. 

GAS SALES ENGINEER—Utility Company operating 
in Connecticut requires services of gas sales en- 
gineer with experience in application of gas to 
industrial processes. State age, experience and 
salary desired. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 0142 

METER SHOP FOREMAN. Company with 150,000 
meters, located in Pennsylvania, has an opening 
in its meter shop for a capable foreman experi- 
enced in the repair and maintenance of tin and 
iron meters. ust be able to handle men and 
have ability to maintain an efficient organization. 
In reply, please state fully your age, experience, 
married or single, salary expected, and how soon 
available. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 0143. 

THREE (3) CAPABLE NATURAL GAS HOUSE 
HEATING SALESMEN—men with a successful 
record in selling residence furnace conversion 
units. Fine opportunity for experienced men, 
possessing real sales ability. Location Southern 
city of 200,000 population where natural gas has 
recently been introduced. Salary and commission. 
In first letter give complete sales record, age and 
references. Addrss A. G. A. 

Key No. 0144. 

HOUSE HEATING SALESMAN—Large Eastern util- 
ity has vacancy for a man between 30 and 45 
years of age for sales work in the use of gas for 
house heating. Must be a Technical High Se School 

aduate and have at least two years’ experience 
in residence heating. Permanent position. Please 
state age, experience, education and salary de- 
sired. adress A. G. A. 

Key No. 9145 

GAS ENGINEERS wanted by public utility in Cen- 
tral Hudson Valley. Ages between 23 and 35 
years. One graduate Civil Engineer, one Me- 
chanical Engineer and one Chemical Engineer. 
Experience desired in construction, operation and 
maintenance of water gas plants, steel trans- 
mission and distribution lines, including serv- 
ices. In — give age, education, experi- 
ence and salary Toctred: also send small kodak 
picture. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 0146. 

GAS ENGINEER: Gas apparatus manufacturing 
company desires services of technical man; about 
30 to 35 years; must be good water gas operator 
and be able to start up new equipment. Give 
experience and salary desired. Address A. G. A 

Key No. 0147. 


SERVICES OFFERED 


EXPERIENCED CONSTRUCTION ENGINEER and 
designer with a technical background and 
structural steel experience desires * aa in 
New by or vicinity. Address A. G. 

Key No. 278. 

AVAILABLE—A man who is employed at_ present 
as an Engineer at one of the properties of a +“ - 
holding company. ring his ten years in the 
business he has bee 
man and superintendent’s assistant in large 
ea and manager of a small property. Thorough 

nowledge of water gas operation, high- and low- 
pressure distribution, and office routine. Technical 
graduate, 39 years of age. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 280. 

ENGINEER with 7 years’ experience in gas and elec- 
tric utility construction, maintenance, operation 
and accounting, desires new connection as man- 
ager, assistant mana or superintendent of 
-s _ New Eng! giand preferred. Address 


Key No. 281. 
SALESMAN with wide experience, including sales 
tion, desires connection as representative 
or manufacturer. Acquainted with gas companies 
and dealers in territory from Boston to Washing- 


m cadet engineer, plant fore- 


ton. Proposition on agency basis for Eastern 
territory or Pacific Coast also considered. Ad- 

- cross A. G. A, 

ey No. 

GAS DISTRIBUTION ENGINEER. Also fully ac- 
uainted with manufacture and _ utilization. 
nderstands the necessary methods of handling 

the public and municipal officials. Ready to serve 
at once. Will go anywhere, if position is per- 
manent. References will be given by district or 
city or other P songs and managing companies. 
Address A. G. 

Key No. 284. 

GAS ENGINEER, college education, with twelve 
yoeee experience, first four with Coal Gas & 

ectric ., last eight years as manager of 
small Water Gas Co., desires position as man- 
ager or assistant manager of a gas or combina- 
ti company. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 285. 

ADVERTISING MAN of wide experience, now em- 
ployed by large pas. utility, available for posi- 
tion as » te of publicity either in same field of 
work or with manufacturer. Capable of organizing 
and directing an advertising department, or 

handling the in unassisted. Age, 35; married; 
Protestant. illing to locate anywhere. Ready 

x to i om further negotiations. Address A. G. A, 

ey A 

MANAGER OR GAS DISTRIBUTION SUPT. Man 
with over 20 years’ experience in one company de- 
sires position as manager of small property or dis- 
tribution superintendent. experienced in 
water gas, high and low presstre, and can furnish 
the best of references from former employers, 
municipal authorities, etc. Age 43. Address A. G. 


Key No. 288. 

GAS ENGINEER, 45, experienced. Coal and Water 
Gas Sets, as manager for fair sized plant. 
executive. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 

YOUNG LADY with twelve years’ experience in coke 
oven and gas business, desires secretarial posi- 
tion, New York City preferred. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 291. 

ADVERTISING MAN, experienced in trade paper, 
newspaper, direct mail and other forms of adver- 
tising, available June 1. Now employed as adver- 
tising manager by large public utility. Capable of 
—, and directing an advertising depart- 
ment or handling the work unassisted. Age 3, 
married. cy ae No objection to location. 
+ *- A. G. 

Key N a 

AVAILABLE, a man who has been employed through 
a continuous period of years in nearly all 
branches of the gas business. General office to 
superintendent of manufacture and distribution, 
including both coal and water gas. Would like 
to make a similar connection or one of general 
supervision. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 293 

POSITION WANTED—Technical man now employed 
desires new location. Eight years’ experience in 
distribution and transmission of natural and 
manufactured gas. Am able to organize and 
direct large crews. Also experienced in leakage 
surveys and appraisal work. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 294. 

TECHNICAL GRADUATE, twenty years’ experience 
in manufacture of water gas. Age 45, married. 
Open for position as manager or superintendent. 
Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 295. 

WANTED—Position as assistant to engineer of dis- 
tribution by young man with four and one- -half 
years’ experience in Distribution Department of 
large corporation. 22 years old. Single. Willing 
to travel. Good references. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 296. 

TECHNICAL MAN—Due to 
looking for a position as 
small company or 
years’ plant work, 
operating departments; age 41. 

Key No. 297. 

CERTIFIED Public Accountant (N. Y.) five years’ 
gas and electric rate case and accounting experi- 
ence, university 2 ee - 30, immediately 
available. Address A. G. 

Key No. 298 


merging companies, 
manager or supt. of 
in operating department, 15 
2 years in engineering and 
Address A. G. A. 
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AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


BEADQUARTERS, 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


, Ii, 
N.Y. 
ALEXANDER FORWARD. New ¥ aN v. 
ew Yor ¥. 
HARTMAN: New York, N. Y. 
b kipis Siva d nohde New York, N.Y, 
H. E. BATES ....... Fah ai Chicago, Ill. 
G. M. KARSHNER New York, N. Y. 
k, N. J. 
S. W. MEALS....... bane jaro Pa. 
Pres. ....... F. H. PATTERSON Rochester, N. Y. 
-H. LEIGH WHITELAW ...New York, N.Y. 


ee tee ..-New York, N. Y. 
ne Wis. 


Baltimo 
New W ork, N N. Y. 
Newark, N 


New: York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary ...5....005 j. Ww. WEST, De biivtiy Ass'n Headatrs. 


INDUSTRIAL GAS 
Chairman .......... J. P. LEINROTH Newark, N. 
Vice-Chairman .....: Cc. C. KRAUSSE Baltimore, 

h She's coke C: W. BERGHORN ....Ass’n Headatrs. 


Secretary 

MANUFACTURERS’ 
Chairman .......... H. LEIGH WHITELAW . New York, N. Y. 
Vice-Chairman ...... F. G. ps ak | New York, N. Y. 


Secretary .-Ass’n Headatrs. 
PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING 
Chairman E. FRANK GARDINER ..Chicago, Ill. 
fs droge elphia, Pa. 


Hil. 
Philedeiphia, Pa, 
ee a Headatrs. 
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